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EDITORIALS 


Beware! The militant spirit of the Reformation and the dauntless daring 

of the Reformer were in full harmony with the character of 
our Lord. No pale Galilean is He! Rather He is a man who has sparkle 
in His eye, vigor in His speech, and courage in His spirit. He met the issues 
of His earthly ministry with direct forthrightness. As our exalted Lord and 
Brother, He desires even now to meet them in a similar spirit through His 
brethren. 

One of His direct warnings was: “Beware of the leaven of the Pharisees 
and the Sadducees.” He warned His disciples then to be on their guard 
against the insidious spirit of formalism and self-righteousness, because it 
was in direct conflict with His teaching of justification by faith alone. He was 
squarely opposed also to the spirit of skepticism and rationalism, because 
this spirit was hostile to His teaching concerning God’s revealed will in the 
Scriptures. 

The Christian teacher who by God’s grace is heir to Reformation blessings 
needs to be on guard today against these poisons that the devil spills into 
the cup of God’s salvation. The Pharisees are still with us, and the Sadducees 
are still in business. In fact, the spirit of both is a part of our natural, 
perverted equipment which the Scripture calls “the flesh.” 


In a time when it is fashionable to be skeptical, clever to be “logical,” 
sophisticated to be self-righteous, and noncontroversial to be formalistic, 
we need to beware! Our task as Christian teachers is more than to preside 
at the arena in which is fought a battle of ideas. We are called upon to 
bring certainties to men and women and children who can and should have 
the peace which comes from saying, “I know.” These eternal verities are 
ours to give as we consciously and militantly emphasize the Reforma- 


tion truths: By grace alone! 


By faith alone! 
The Scripture alone! M.L.K. 
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The Reformation Press October brings to mind the Reformation 
and the great heritage it has brought to 


the Lutheran Church. Children in school will be told the story of Luther 
and the Ninety-five Theses. Sermons will be preached on the three great 
Reformation principles — by grace alone, by faith alone, the Scriptures alone. 
Everybody will lustily sing “A Mighty Fortress Is Our God.” All this is 
wonderful, but we have forgotten something: the Reformation press and the 
power it wielded. 

Bainton in his biography of Luther, Here I Stand (p. 805), says: “Feverish 
missionary activity was to win most of Northern Germany within a decade 
for the Reform. This success was achieved through a wave of propaganda 
unequaled hitherto and in its precise form never repeated. The primary 
tools were the tract and the cartoon. The number of pamphlets issued in 
Germany in the four years 1521 through 1524 exceeds the quantity for any 
other four years of German history until the present.” Luther knew how 
to use the printing press to communicate ideas. He and his associates 
circulated printed materials in large volume. His publications hit hard. 

We as a church body have used the Lutheran Hour, the Family Worship 
Hour, and “This Is the Life” radio and television programs to carry the 
Gospel far and wide. These mass communications media have become 
a bountiful blessing to the Reformation Church of the twentieth century. 
We have followed Luther’s principle of publishing the good news of 
God’s grace. 

However, we have not used the press as effectively and as often as we 
should have. The metropolitan daily paper, the country weekly, the maga- 
zine —all these are published regularly, and our story has not been told 
by them. We find a few stirrings here and there to remedy the difficulty, 
but more could be done. Pastors and teachers should be bombarding the 
public press with all sorts of material. If they print it, the mission has been 
accomplished; if they don’t, find out why they didn’t, and try again. 

Every person in the service of the church should look hard at the 
quotation from Bainton and learn its meaning for himself and his task in 
the twentieth century. He should take a long, hard look at his Reformation 
heritage, the printed word used in the service of God, and do something 
about it. There is a real message to be written; there are people who need 
to read it; there are presses to print it. You can write it. The month of 
October is the time to start. How about it? jG. 


Adolescent-Sitters | “Who are you?” 
“I am a teacher who is attempting to help cure 
America’s major academic defection — geographic illiteracy.” 
“And who are you?” 
“Right now I am an adolescent-sitter. If current trends in high schools 
continue, I'll soon be a man without a job. According to my contract, 
I am a teacher of physics.” 
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This breakfast conversation occurred in a university cafeteria. The two 
men involved met accidentally while getting ready for a day of listening 
to papers in the field of science. 

If one has not heard about adolescent-sitters, his curiosity is quite 
naturally aroused in the interest of discovering just how many different kinds 
of sitters there are. It is truly amazing when the truth is known. Of course, 
there are baby-sitters. Then there are dog-sitters, cat-sitters, and parakeet- 
sitters. Perhaps geranium-sitters, African violet-sitters, and fern-sitters should 
_be added to the list. 

Returning to the human element, just what is an adolescent-sitter? High 
school teachers would like to have that term reserved for their noble pro- 
fession. The facts are simply these —an increasingly higher percentage of 
the population is going to high school. The result is—a higher percentage 
of students incompetent to handle a respectable academic program. What 
happens then? Either inconsequential or nonsensical courses are introduced 
for purposes of accommodation to a situation or some of the wholesome 
courses are made over into “pullmans” or “carnivals.” Some science teachers 
frankly confess that they offer entertaining experiments in order to have 
a class. One large city is even toying with the idea of dropping freshman 
general science. What takes its place? It’s hard to say, but in this day and 
age it may turn out to be a course in social competence, i.e., how to hold 
a demitasse, groom hair, and oscillate somebody’s torso rhythmically and 
gracefully. 

And the end is not in sight. Look at a university catalog, and see how 
many new courses are being introduced to serve the needs of many and 
varying interests (and perhaps a few athletes). There is a hue and cry for 
more taxes, more teachers, more buildings. More, more, more! Let us not 
dare ask whether a noble purpose is being served. Just have more. 

Since when is society obligated to pay for adolescent- or adult-sitting 
service? Is the citizen supposed to maintain silence and joyfully finance 
a program of academic quackery? 

Anyone who has completed an extensive schedule of reputable courses 
must recognize that at least one fourth of the academic diet contributed little 
or nothing to his stature. If that is true, think what happens when a school 
adds “pullmans” and “carnivals.” 

Someday, and may the day come soon, someone will have to take a good 
look at the “sitting” programs and come up with an answer. Society cannot 
_ afford the luxury of converting a sizable percentage of its teachers into sitters. 

Since diseases are often contagious, our high schools and colleges must 
use enough lysol sense to avoid becoming contaminated. Let us not permit 
our institutions to become complexes of gymnasiums, social rooms, and 
special activity rooms with a few poorly equipped peripheral classrooms. 
Our constituency will ultimately thank us for retaining a good, sound academic 
program. It cannot afford to pay for an abundance of sitter service. H.G. 
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Our Centennial Does 1955 or 1957 mark the centennial of 
of Teacher Training teacher training in our Synod? Actually 
both years do. 

In 1846, one year before the organization of Synod, its pioneer leaders 
had founded a college in Fort Wayne, Ind., for the purpose of training 
pastors and teachers. By 1855, eleven teachers had completed the require- 
ments and accepted calls to congregations in Synod. 

Despite the noble efforts of the early leaders to supply congregations 
with trained teachers, it was felt that the urgent need for teachers could 
most effectively be met through the establishment of a separate teachers’ 
seminary. 

In 1855, three Milwaukee pastors—Fr. Lochner, Ph. Fleischman, and 
S. L. Dulitz — opened a private teachers’ seminary in their city. The congre- 
gations of these pastors became interested and promised substantial support. 
A building, the so-called Runge House, located on Wells and Fifth Street, 
was rented and scantily furnished. Eleven students enrolled in the school. 
Some of these were not yet confirmed, and they attended the parish school 
in the morning and the seminary in the afternoon. In the same year the 
Northern and Central Districts approved the work of this institution. 

In 1857, Synod took over this private teachers’ seminary and combined it 
with the theological school in Fort Wayne. There it was to be conducted 
as a separate department under the direction of Pastor Fleischman. In the 
same year Professor Fleischman with four students moved to Fort Wayne. 

Seven years later, in 1864, Synod established its first private teachers’ 
seminary in Addison, Ill. This was followed by the founding of a second 
teacher-training institution in Seward, Nebr., in 1894. In 1986 St. John’s 
College in Winfield, Kans., began to introduce teacher training. In 1950, 
upon recommendation of its Board for Higher Education, Synod sanctioned 
in Winfield “the continuation of the present terminal (two-year) teacher- 
training courses for women only.” Since then the crying need for teachers 
caused Synod to provide for the first two years of teacher training in all but 
one of its other ministerial preparatory schools. 

For a century God has richly blessed our Synod through its program of 
teacher training. If the private enterprise marks the beginning, then this 
year, 1955, is the centennial year. But the centennial of synodical teacher 
training is due two years hence, in 1957. 

We suggest that Synod at its triennial convention next year go on record 
as recommending Synod-wide observance of the centennial of its teacher- 
training program in 1957. T.K. 


Communication — There are a number of basic issues that must 
Secular or Spiritual? be taken into consideration as we attempt to 

develop the objectives of ministerial education 
and determine our curriculum. One of these is “How shall the church as 
a witness to God’s action among and for men so state its message that it can 
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be understood by the contemporary man? Should the church teach the 
world its terminology, or should the church adapt the world’s terminology 
and use that to bring its message to man?” This is very obviously an issue 
in the field of communications and concerns pastor and teacher alike. 

There may be quite universal agreement in theory that there should 
be a “meeting of minds,” but there is wide divergence of practice regarding 
this in ministerial education today. Some are continuing to use terminology 
that is doctrinal but means very little to a modern layman. Others are trying 
to use modern terms of psychology and sociology and in doing so are not 
really communicating the Gospel but rather only a perverted version of it. 

To be able to communicate ideas correctly and intelligently, our students 
must possess an integrated knowledge of the Christian interpretation of basic 
principles in philosophy, psychology, biology, history, theory, and problems. 
They should also be aware of the problems which face children and adults 
in our present complex society and know what to do about them. Dr. J. Rich- 
ard Spann says in his book The Ministry: “It is a betrayal of trust to send 
students into a world seething with social unrest, personal maladjustment, 
conflicting ideologies, racial tensions, and dreadful strife without a knowledge 
of what these tensions and strains are, why they exist, and how the Gospel 
can heal the hurt” (page 51). 

It is good to talk the language of the children in the classroom or the 
people in the pew, but it is also essential to remember that “every illustration 
limps.” In communicating the Gospel of our Lord Jesus Christ we must be 
careful that terminology and illustrations we use from secular sources really 
tell the story of sin and salvation as the Bible tells it and do not draw 
altogether foreign and false pictures for those who are being taught. 

For that reason we hope that churches will never consider the time and 
money wasted which provide the most thorough education for the ministry, 
especially also in the foreign languages, since the etymology of a word often 
indicates implications not recognized by those who use it without being 
acquainted with its derivation. What applies to individual words applies 
equally well to phrases and proverbs and entire stories. 

We hope that our church through its program of ministerial education 
will always provide for all prospective pastors, and as much as possible 
for all future teachers, such a thorough and comprehensive background 
in the spiritual and in the secular that they will be as well versed in both 
as one who translates one language into another, so that they can truly 
“be all things to all men,” but only for that one great reason which Paul 
emphasized — “that they might by all means save some” (1 Cor. 9:22). 

WALTER W. STUENKEL 


Democracy DEPENDs ON Epucation. — Without popular education no 
government which rests on popular action can long endure; the people must 
be schooled in the knowledge and, if possible, in the virtues upon which the 
maintenance and success of free institutions depend. —Wooprow Wi1son. 


Alleviating Tensions to Promote Learning 
in the Language Arts and Growth in Total 
Self-Realization 
ALFRED C, KOESTER 


Research and experience indicate 
that children are living in a milieu of 
tensions, anxieties, and frustrations. 
These are hindrances to good mental 
health and to good learning, as evi- 
dences of various kinds indicate. 

The problem is not to determine 
whether tensions, anxieties, and frus- 
trations may be harmful or whole- 
some. The author is concerned with 
the question whether children are 
living in a milieu of tensions. If so, 
then the question what some of the 
common factors are that produce ten- 
sions is to be answered. Finally, the 
question of what can be done to alle- 
viate the tensions in order to facilitate 
learning in the language arts and to 
promote wholesome growth toward 
total self-realization shall be con- 
sidered. 

If we honestly are concerned about 
the welfare of the child, his total 
growth, and his optimum ability to 
learn the English language well, then 
it is imperative that we study this 
problem so that we may find ways 
and means to help the child grow well 
in the language arts as well as in his 
total self. 

Such a program includes the de- 
velopment and training of the whole 
child: the emotional, the mental, the 
physical, the social, and the spiritual. 
The school and the teachers can offer 
only a segment of the total training 
and development program, but it is 
an important segment. Much of the 
development of the total self may and 
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should take place in the language arts 
program. 

This training should be secure and 
stable, free from fears, tensions, anx- 
ieties, and frustrations which may 
affect wholesome growth and opti- 
mum learning situations. Truly, the 
task of teaching the children in the 
language arts must be approached 
with a cautious preview of what we 
are doing to them and their entire 
attitude toward the language arts as 
well as toward their entire outlook 
on life. 

In order to solve the problem, the 
author drew on personal experience 
in the classroom, read some recog- 
nized books on mental hygiene as 
well as relevant literature in period- 
icals and available research material 
pertinent to the questions. It is to be 
understood that not all questions can 
be answered, for the problem is too 
big and requires many experts to 
ferret out relevant answers. More- 
over, since experts do not agree on 
all the questions and since many are 
still searching for the best solutions, 
the author felt that it was impossible 
to give the final answer to these prob- 
lems. The following are only sugges- 
tions which are subject to change in 
the light of future research. 


REVIEW OF RELATED LITERATURE 
AND COMMENTS 
A child is no mechanical machine. 


He is a rational being composed of 
body and soul. He is a creature of 
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God and loved by God much more 
than by man. 

Peter was not permitted to teach 
the children until he had avowed his 
love to Christ (John 21:15). On an- 
other occasion, Jesus sternly rebuked 
His disciples and said, 

Whoso shall offend one of these little 

ones which believe in me, it were bet- 

ter that a millstone were hanged about 
his neck, and that he were drowned 
in the depth of the sea.1 

Obviously, the Lord would prefer 
to remove permanently those who 
offend children, those who provoke 
children to anger, those who injure 
the feelings of children, those who 
may cause a warped personality. The 
Lord is very serious as to how the 
children are treated. He again warns 
in the same chapter, 

Take heed that ye despise not one of 

these little ones; for I say unto you, 

That in heaven their angels do always 

behold the face of My Father which 

is in heaven.? 

This may serve as a deterrent to 
some of our rash actions with chil- 
dren. Parents, supervisors, or others 
may not always hear or see what takes 
place in the classroom or on the play- 
ground, but children have watchful 
guardians at all times. 

In short, the Lord wants the chil- 
dren to be treated with love and 
tender care. He wants them treated 
as His dear creatures. 

If we accept the Bible as God’s 
Word and if we accept the fact that 
children are creatures of God, then 
we shall approach the training of chil- 
dren with an approach that is a little 


1 Matt. 18:6. 
2 Matt. 18:10. 


different from the common approach. 
We shall not consider the task as 
merely teaching the language arts to 
someone's child. We shall not even 
hold it against him that he may have 
poor speech habits, that he uses “ain’t” 
or “that-a-way,” or that he is of for- 
eign stock, or that his color is different 
from ours, or that he is unkempt or 
has an odor, or that he is sophisticated 
and arrogant, or that he has a low 
mental capacity and is slow in learn- 
ing. We shall remember that the Lord 
God made them all and that He loves 
them all. We shall also remember 
that He expects no one to exceed his 
mental ability, that each one has a 
right to learn and achieve at his own 
rate. 

It would seem that if all those who 
train children accept the concept that 
children are creatures of God and love 
them as God wants them to be loved, 
then many of the tensions and frus- 
trations would dissolve in the warmth 
of mutual love, consideration, and 
respect. Then children would feel 
secure, wanted, loved, be the object 
of tender care, feel worthy, and have 
a sense of belonging in their surround- 
ings. Such a child could grow up and 
bask in the warmth of human love 
and understanding. He would not 
have to face and endure the cold 
blasts of unkindness, selfishness, love- 
lessness, and unwantedness, which 
certainly cause anxieties, tensions, 
and a warped personality, and which 
cause blocks to good learning. 

BUT we are not living in paradise. 
Not everyone accepts the concepts 
that children are creatures of God and 
that God loves them all. Even those 
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who do accept these concepts forget 
or are surrounded by tensions them- 
selves, or they try to conform to the 
practices of the society in which they 
live. 

We live in a milieu of tensions and 
try to grope our way through the den- 
sity of various frustrations and ten- 
sions. What are they, what causes 
them, what can we do about them? 
These are perplexing problems. 

The home causes tensions. The 
child brings with him to school the 
experiences he has encountered in his 
preschool life. He brings with him 
fears, tensions, frustrations, and anx- 
ieties as well as knowledge, some 
stability, and a personality of one 
kind or another. He brings with him 
the speech patterns of the home and 
of the community. 

As to anxieties of the children, 
Hymes says, 

Always some children come from 

homes that are too strict, from homes 

with too much tension in them, from 


homes too cold or too busy or too un- 
settled to be right for children.? 


Lane agrees with Hymes, but he 
adds other causes for children’s anx- 
ieties. He writes, 


A child is the product of the life he 
leads. All children now in the elemen- 
tary school have grown amid talk of 
imminent but unseen danger. This 
propaganda of danger destroys se- 
curity of the children... . 

Parents are all kinds of people: 
bright, normal, dull; stable, normal, 
unstable; anxious, normal, dopey. 
Some parents care about their chil- 
dren, others are irked by them. . 


8 James L. Hymes. A Pound of Preven- 
tion, How Teachers Can Meet the Emotional 
Needs of Young Children, p. 9. 
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Some offer haven, others offer turbu- 
lence.* 


All of these things affect the child 
and they affect his learning capacity. 
What children need and what they 
frequently get are not always the 
same, even at home. Alice Cotton 
Henry maintains, 


Children need parents who are free 
enough to show them love and also 
set limits so that children can set 
brakes to control some of their im- 
pulses. Children need opportunities to 
express themselves. Parents should 
permit children to develop at their 
own rate and according to their own 
interests.° 


So far one word with its implica- 
tions stands out as a key to dissolve 
most of the tensions and anxieties of 
children to promote better learning. 
It is the word “love.” Children need 
care (Lane), love (Cotton), homes 
that are not too cold, too strict, too 
busy (Hymes). Offend not the child, 
but THOU SHALT LOVE THY 
NEIGHBOR AS THYSELF says the 
Lord. Now comes research. Says 
Paul Witty, 


Babies who receive affectionate 
and loving treatment develop person- 
alities more stable than those denied 
this attention. 

The University of Iowa studies sup- 
port the claim that the sense of se- 
curity and the feeling of well being 
which are nourished by affection ac- 
tually foster the optimum growth and 
development at later stages.§ 


4 Howard A, Lane. “What Are We Do- 
ing to Our Children,” National Elementary 
Principal (June, 1951), 30:4—8. 

5 Alice Cotton Henry, “Looking at Our- 
selves in the Classroom,” Childhood Educa- 
tion (January, 1952), 28:201—208. 

8 National Education Association, The 
Department of Supervisors and Directors of 
Instruction, Mental Health in the Classroom. 
The Thirteenth Yearbook, pp. 24—40. 
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The home must avoid extremes. 
This we see from the summary of 
a study of 500 cumulative records of 
the Winnetka Public Schools. This 
study followed the children from the 
kindergarten through the sixth grade 
and found that 

Children who are babied or pushed 
by their parents have many more 
social difficulties than children from 
well-adjusted homes; have greater dif- 
ficulty in work habits; have greater 
difficulty in purely academic progress. 

The higher the grade the greater 
the various difficulties. The tendency 
for the children from well-adjusted 
homes was opposite. 

In general, work of school depends 
to a marked extent on parental atti- 
tudes. 

Only when the home is well ad- 
justed can we have any assurance that 
the work of the school will be suc- 
cessful.” 

What does all this have to do with 
the teaching of language arts? It is 
an accepted theory that children learn 
well when they are ready to learn, 
when inhibitions are at a minimum, 
when they are relaxed and free from 
fears and anxieties, and when they 
have a wholesome background of ex- 
perience upon which to build. 


How can school and teachers help 
children release tensionsP Perhaps 
many problems in teaching would be 
solved if the homes were right for 
children, if the homes used correct 
speech, if the homes provided rich ex- 
periences, if the home influence were 
consistent and warm with love and 


7 Berta Weiss Hattwick and Margaret 
Stowell, “The Relation of Parental Over- 
Attentiveness to Children’s Work Habits and 
Social Adjustments in Kindergarten and the 
First Six Grades of School,” Journal of Edu- 
cational Research (November, 1936), 30: 
169—176. 
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understanding, if the home would not 
counteract the wholesome influence 


of the school. 


Many suggestions are offered by 
experts in their respective fields as to 
how to help the child to grow in the 
language arts and in his total self. 
Strickland says, 


The first efforts of the teacher in the 
primary grades are planned to help 
each child feel comfortable, relaxed, 
and at home in his new school en- 
vironment. Anxiety and insecurity are 
not conducive to good adjustment or 
good learning. In order to give them 
a comfortable sense of at-homeness, 
the teacher helps the children explore 
their school environment to see how 
it operates and to meet the people 
with whom they will be associated. 

In the classroom the children 
share freely their own home and 
neighborhood experiences. . . . They 
work and play with many types of 
materials and express their ideas freely 
through the use of crayons, paints, 
clay, construction materials, and toys. 
They sing, talk, dramatize, play games, 
and listen to stories. 

An informal room arrangement and 
movable furniture are assets to a good 
language program. . . . Children as 
well as most adults talk better in in- 
formal, face-to-face contacts than they 
do in highly formalized, impersonal 
situations.® 


Such a program helps not only in 
developing language skills, but it also 
helps alleviate tensions and anxieties. 
Children are apt to feel more free and 
relaxed in an informal group. They 
also have opportunity to release some 
tensions through talking about their 
home and neighborhood experiences. 

Hymes suggests the following 


safety valves for children: 


8 Ruth G. Strickland. The Language Arts 
in the Elementary School, pp. 93—97. 
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1. Let them hit something safe 
(clay, wood and hammer, spank a 
doll, hit a punching bag, etc.). 

2. Let children be the big bosses. 
(This may be done in creative play, 
creative writing, or dramatizations). 

8. Let children tell how they feel in 
story hours, as 

Once I was angry because... . 

One time I didn’t think it was 

fain seas 

The happiest time . . . 

Once I was scared when... 

4, Let children get dirty. (Use 
finger paint and let them use even the 
hand or the arm while painting; use 
clay or sand; let them wash doll 
clothes. ) 

5. Let children destroy when it 
does no harm. (Cut or tear paper to 
shreds, knock over blocks, break sticks, 
etc.) This destruction is legal and 
wholesome to the child. 

6. Let children paint something 
that is not demanded. Let it be free 
expression.? 


Mauree Applegate writes, 


The greatest tension-releaser in the 
world is the losing of oneself in crea- 
tive work or play. Many of the re- 
leases we seek offer only temporary 
escape, even drugs finally use us in- 
stead of our using them. But the 
working out of our inner emotions 
through our muscles — that is the re- 
lease that brings rest and peace and 
deep sleep.1° 


Apparently it is possible to release 
tensions and anxieties in the language 
arts program. This is not restricted to 
only one period a day. The language 
arts program is interrelated with the 


9 James L. Hymes. A Pound of Preven- 
tion, How Teachers Can Meet the Emotional 
Needs of Young Children, pp. 28—42. 

10 Mauree Applegate. “Present Tense: 
Future Perfect,” Childhood Education (Jan- 
uary, 1952), 28:204—207. 
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entire school program. For that rea- 
son it is possible to use the language 
arts as a medium through which ten- 
sions can be released at any time. 
The suggestions offered include talk- 
ing, writing, sharing, creative plays 
and dramatizations, social games, and 
even listening to experiences of others 
as well as listening to stories and 
poems. 

Or, as Mauree Applegate ™ so aptly 
stated, fears, angers, and frustrations 
pour adrenalin into the blood stream 
which builds up power and tensions. 
We must teach our children to find 
emotional release for this inner power 
through the therapy of creativity — 
creativity of many kinds. It is not 
good to be a human bottle for such 
a powerful mover as adrenalin. 

The modern teacher, therefore, 
keeps his eye on the children much 
more than on the clock or schedule. 
He lets the needs of his pupils dictate 
what tasks shall be done and for how 
long. 

It is agreed that reading or spelling 
or arithmetic do not come in fifteen- 
minute capsules, that a science experi- 
ment should not be hurried by a 
schedule, that a child can not com- 
plete a story within exactly so many 
minutes. The modern daily program 
has therapeutic value; it is as elastic 
as a rubber tire and adjustable as a 
belt. It pads a layer of work with 
a layer of play. It allows children 
plenty of time to find out for them- 
selves; to probe, to experiment, to 
create, to prove, to express freely 
their feelings and emotions through 


11 Tbid. 
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their own medium of creative ex- 
pression. 


The modern school exhibits a crea- 
tive spirit. In it children express emo- 
tion through motion. Children make 
visible their inner feelings in music, 
in art, in play acting, in writing, in 
conversation, in sharing and telling, 
in playing, in reading, and in various 
other ways. So the modern teacher 
permits the children to release their 
tensions but he guides their release 
through creative activities. And bet- 
ter yet, through all this there is 
growth in the language arts and 
growth in the individual's personality. 

Tensions and reading. Not all ten- 
sions can be released through the lan- 
guage arts program. Moreover, when 
some tensions have been released, 
new ones arise. Many of these ten- 
sions may be caused unwittingly by 
parents, by siblings, by peers, and 
even by teachers. Tensions have a 
different effect on reading achieve- 
ment and progress than on speech. 
Inability to read often makes a child 
more nervous and tense. Even the 
first-grader experiences frustrations in 
reading, especially if he is not ready 
for the task. It is a great disappoint- 
ment to some to find out that reading 
just doesn’t happen to them suddenly 
when they get to the first grade. 
Therefore, according to Monroe, 

The teacher works with individual 
children to create individual stories. 

. .. Such stories may often be reveal- 

ing, and may give the child a release 

from emotional tensions as he ex- 
presses his feelings both in pictures 
and language. They may also cement 
the friendly relationship between 
teacher and child. 

No matter how well prepared in 
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attitudes and reading abilities a child 
may be, he will have difficulty learn- 
ing if he is too upset emotionally to 
adjust to others in his group or if he 
is too ill physically to give attention 
to the learning situation. 

Distractions caused by social ten- 
sions have to be overcome during the 
adjustment period. 

The well-adjusted child applies him- 
self with energy and soon learns; his 
success in learning maintains his self- 
confidence and whets his desire to 
learn more. 

The maintenance of relaxed and 
happy relationships among the chil- 
dren and between each child and 
teacher, fosters wholesome growth of 
personality and enables each child to 
do his best.12 


The teacher needs to win the child 
emotionally and make him feel safe 
and secure in his new surroundings. 
He must be prepared for reading. 
Readiness for any learning is para- 
mount. That is the law of nature. 
The land, the vegetation, the mam- 
mals, and even the insects must be 
ready before they can produce. The 
child must be ready before he can 
walk or talk. So also the child must 
be ready to learn to read or spell or 
write. This fact is also stressed by 
Lund, who says, 

The child’s dislike and aversion to 
reading may have been due to failure 
of establishing reading readiness. The 
individual’s desire for success or desire 
to attain status through reading may 
not have been satisfied. 

Readiness and desire for status are 
the primary factors in determining the 
emotional value of reading or any ac- 
tivity. 

Children who fail to meet expect- 


12 Marion Monroe. Growing Into Read- 
ing, pp. 213—252. 
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ancy cannot bear up under the abuse 
of their fellows and the reproval of 
their teachers.1® 


This presents a vicious cycle. Lack 
of readiness for reading may cause 
failure, and failure in turn will cause 
more tensions. One builds upon the 
other, and the child accumulates more 
pent-up emotions unless the teacher 
helps him to release these emotions. 
The child must be ready for the new 
task in reading. This must be done all 
of the time, for always we have new 
tasks to learn and to meet. The child 
must also experience success in read- 
ing if he is to grow in that skill. To 
help the child, the teacher must also 
watch the emotions of her pupils. 
What is happening to them in each 
experience is of great concern to the 
good teacher. 

Helena Zolkos, who studied the 
emotional factors in reading, writes, 

The roots of many reading problems 
stem from emotional, social, or phys- 
ical immaturity. Emotional disturb- 
ances can cause a deadening of the 
child’s desire to learn. .. . The child 
must be accepted by himself, his par- 
ents, teachers, and peers. 

The child must feel a sense of com- 
petency, so provide reading material 
that is appropriate to his reading level. 

Difficulty or failure in reading may 
lead to fear which further inhibits 
learning. Repeated failure may result 
in frustration and eventually to emo- 
tional maladjustment and complete 
discouragement. 

Upon entering school, children are 
eager to learn to read and write and 
like to keep up with the progress of 
their classmates. They have the de- 
sire to learn and, if that desire is 


13 Frederick H. Lund. “The Dynamics of 
Behavior and Reading Difficulties,” Educa- 
tion (March, 1947), 67:416—421, 
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thwarted, they develop emotional 

problems. 

Hartwick concluded that if reading 
disability is caused by a basic person- 
ality problem, the problem must be 
solved before effective reading can be 
done. If reading failure causes the 
emotional strain, then the reading 
pressure must be lessened to clear up 
the emotional disturbance. 

Fernald reports that of 78 cases of 
extreme reading disabilities only four 
had no emotional maladjustment. Re- 
peated failure produces a deep-seated 
sense of inferiority in many children 
and kills any incentive to try to learn. 

Durrell found that many confusions 
take root when the immature child 
is exposed to the mechanics of read- 
ing before he is ready to cope with 
its complexities. 

Gates stated that emotional insta- 
bility was found in 75 per cent of 
retarded readers but that in only 19 
per cent of these cases was it found 
to be the specific cause of the reading 
disability .14 
Teachers should make every effort 

to accept the children without emo- 
tional reactions that may be detri- 
mental and they should help the chil- 
dren overcome any anxieties or fears 
they may have and thus help them 
along a pleasant road of experience 
in reading. 

As others have said, the child who 
has had a background of rich, varied, 
and pleasant experiences and varied 
associations with different words in 
all probability will learn to read with 
ease and with great enjoyment. To 
this end the language arts need to 
be related and no sharp line of de- 
marcation drawn between speech, 


14 Helena H. Zolkos. “What Research 
Says About Emotional Factors in Retarda- 
tion in Reading,” The Elementary School 
Journal (May, 1951), 51:512—518. 
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writing, listening, talking, and other 
expressions in which language is used. 

On the other hand, the child with 
a limited background of experiences 
may find reading difficult and unsat- 
isfying. He needs to be prepared for 
the rich experience in reading. Again, 
the total language arts program can 
come to his rescue. 

The home is always with the chil- 
dren. Too many parents apply un- 
wholesome pressure upon their chil- 
dren in their reading. They want 
them to read better than brother or 
sister, better than the girl next door. 
They become anxious when their 
cousin from another school is further 
along in the “reading book” than their 
own child. Pressure is put upon the 
child and upon the teacher. Accord- 
ing to Shane, 

The insecure teacher pushes the in- 

dividual in his class so that, come 

June, he can point to gains made since 

September in class achievement scores 

irrespective of whether or not the chil- 

dren suffered from relentless driving 

by the teacher so that “they are a 

credit to him.” 15 

There are a score and more factors 
which inhibit good learning and 
wholesome personality adjustment. 
Certainly not all can be discussed in 
a brief paper, but a few more should 
be considered. 

Gates also has some observations 
on personality maladjustment in read- 
ing. He writes, 

There is no single pattern among 
pupils of adequate intelligence char- 


acteristic of the reading failure or 
disability. Contrariwise, reading dis- 


15 Harold G. Shane. “Editorial,” Child- 
hood Education (January, 1952), 28:195, 
196. 
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ability is found in all sorts of person- 
ality types, home backgrounds, par- 
ental relationships, and emotional 
patterns. 


Some very poor readers declare they 
like to read, whereas some excellent 
readers maintain they do not. Some 
reading failures enjoy their role; some 
are utterly unconcerned about it, 
although the majority are distressed 
by it. 

Reading defects arise when the 
child is badly and persistently upset 
in some way, as by the teacher’s ridi- 
cule.1é6 
Tensions are with us and produce 

pent-up emotions. They inhibit learn- 
ing and wholesome personality de- 
velopment. They hinder growth in 
the language arts, especially in read- 
ing. Axiomatically, the language arts 
offer an excellent medium through 
which tensions can be released. These 
tensions must be released before they 
erupt and before they inhibit growth 
and learning. The teacher therefore 
must watch the children and help 
them adjust emotionally. This is more 
important than book learning. 

The teacher, in spite of any ob- 
stacle, will help the child to grow in 
self-realization, as stated by the Edu- 
cational Policies Commission. The 
teacher will help the child 

1. To acquire an appetite for learn- 
ing. 

2. To speak the mother tongue 
clearly. 


8. To read the mother 
efficiently. 


4. To write the mother tongue effec- 
tively. 


tongue 


16 A. I. Gates. “The Role of Personality 
Maladjustment in Reading Disability,” 
Pedagogical Seminary (September, 1941), 
59:77—838. 
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5. To become skilled in listening and 
observing. 

6. To give responsible direction to 
his life. 

7. To put human relationships first. 

8. To enjoy a rich, sincere, and 
varied life. 

9. To work and play with others. 


10. To observe the amenities of so- 
cial behavior. 


11. To maintain democratic relation- 
ships with others.17 

All these and many more objectives 
the teacher will try to help the chil- 
dren realize through the language 
arts program. A program of such a 
nature will help the child to grow in 
the language arts and in total self- 
realization. Simultaneously they will 
help the child release some of his ten- 
sions, fears, anxieties, and frustrations. 


SUMMARY 


The child is a creature of God, 
loved by God, and under the constant 
watch of God. He has a body and 
a soul. He is a rational being who is 
of intrinsic worth. 

He lives in a milieu of tensions. 
Most of them are not of his own 
choosing. They are forced upon him 
by his home, by his community, and 
even by his teachers, by his peers, and 
by his school. 

He has a right to grow in the gift 
of speech and self-expression, in read- 
ing, writing, and the related arts. He 
also has a right to grow in total self- 
realization. 

The home and the school must help 


17 National Education Association of the 
United States and the American Association 
of School Administrators, Policies for Edu- 
cation in American Democracy, pp. 192 
to 225. 
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him with his problems and permit 
him to develop all of his potential 
capabilities according to the ability 
the Lord granted him. Yes, he has 
a right to develop his total self and 
a wholesome personality pleasing to 
God and man. 

This is one of our tasks in the lan- 
guage arts program in the elementary 


school. 
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A FEW FACTS 
— Collective bargaining in the early 1800’s was considered illegal by the 


courts as constituting a “conspiracy.” 


—In 1951 the average gross income of independent dentists was $14,085, 
and their average net income after expenses but before taxes was $7,820, while 
the averages for guar se having their own practice were $22,298 and 


$13,432, respective: 
1929; physicians, 157 per cent. 


y. Dentists have gained 83 per cent in net income over 


— The fact that even during the national labor shortage of World War II 
unemployment never fell below 400,000 is evidence that some unemployment 
ina et as industrial society is inevitable. 


— Europe 


leads in coal production, accounting for approximately 45 per 


cent of world output; the United States mines approximately 34 per cent, and 
the remainder is divided between the USSR and the rest of the world. 

— In terms of potential heat and power the world output of coal represents 
two and half times as much energy as petroleum and natural gas together. 

— Approximately 35,000 foreign students are now studying in about 1,500 
American colleges and universities. — TwenTieTH CENTURY Funp. 

— During the last year a crime of murder, manslaughter, rape, or assault 
to kill was committed every 11.8 seconds. 

— The population of state and federal prisons has increased seven times as 
fast as the national population in the last 25 years. 

— For every dollar we pay for education, we spend $1.82 to combat law- 
lessness, and for every dollar contributed to churches, $10 goes to fight crime. 


Teacher-Pastor Training in India 
M. L. KrETzMANN 


Much of the teacher-pastor training 
of our church in India necessarily 
parallels the same kind of work in 
the church in America. But there are 
several aspects of the work in India 
which have grown out of the partic- 
ular situation in which we find our- 
selves there and which should be of 
interest to the readers of LUTHERAN 
EDUCATION. 

For a century or more, Protestant 
mission work in India has followed 
a fairly consistent pattern. The work 
of planting the church in a given com- 
munity is often done through a school 
with a Christian teacher, who teaches 
Bible History and Catechism to non- 
Christian children along with the 
usual subjects in the syllabus. Even 
if the work is not started through the 
agency of a school, it is not long be- 
fore the young Christian community 
feels the necessity of a Christian 
school for its children and petitions 
for the necessary help for this pur- 
pose. This situation has resulted in 
placing much of the work of caring 
for the young Christian group on the 
shoulders of the day-school teacher. 
In addition to his work in the school 
he is often expected to conduct con- 
gregational instruction meetings (in 
Bible and Catechism), cottage prayer 
meetings, and Sunday services. To 
equip our Lutheran teachers for this 
work, our own training schools, in 
addition to preparing the students for 
the government examination, give 
courses in the teaching of religion. 
Because the amount of time that can 
be devoted to this phase of training 
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is limited, we have, in the last few 
years, brought our training school 
graduates, after their two-year train- 
ing period is over, into the theological 
seminary at Nagercoil for an intensive 
one-year course in the Bible and ele- 
mentary courses in village preaching 
and the conduct of worship services. 

As a result of such training, it is our 
hope that these young men (women 
have not yet been admitted into the 
seminary phase of the training) will 
be able to work in the school-with- 
church situation under the guidance 
of American missionaries or Indian 
pastors and thus make it possible for 
more congregations to receive the 
regular services of at least a partially 
trained religious worker. 

It is this group of young men who 
are our potential candidates for the 
full pastors’ training course at the 
Seminary. From the very beginning 
of our work in India it has been the 
custom to draw candidates for pastor- 
training from the teaching ranks. 
Men who have proven themselves 
faithful in school work are “selected” 
by the mission conference, or, in 
recent years, by the equivalent group 
in the Indian church, for further train- 
ing in the Seminary and ordination 
to the pastoral ministry of the church. 
Since the introduction of the one-year 
Bible course for teachers at the Semi- 
nary, it is the general opinion that 
future candidates for the pastors’ 
training course should be drawn from 
those who have had this one-year 
course, which would, in effect, lay 
a good foundation for the work in the 
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Seminary later on. Their “selection” 
to the Seminary, however, does not 
come until they have put in a number 
of years of service in the church as 
teachers in our system of Christian 
day schools. 

In practice the above program has 
resulted in the situation that, with 
a few exceptions, almost all of our 
ordained pastors are also government- 
certificated trained teachers. One of 
the advantages of this is, obviously, 
that we have done as much as we 
could to make our pastors “apt to 
teach.” Anyone who has seen the 
tragic spectacle of a man whose head 
is crammed with precious knowledge 
and yet not able to “communicate” 
the same will realize how valuable 
this aptitude is. On the other hand, 
we have had the heartening experi- 
ence of seeing these Indian pastors 
who have had training and experience 
as teachers and who may have certain 
limitations in other respects, do a 
wonderful job of “teaching” in their 
congregations. 

Special attention should be called 
to that word “teaching.” In our work 
on the foreign mission field we can- 
not always take for granted that our 
congregations are composed of a 
group of “good Lutherans from way 
back” who know, or are supposed to 
know, the facts of their faith. On the 
contrary, we cannot take anything for 
granted, especially in first-generation 
Christians, and a large part of the 
pastor’s work is concerned with pre- 
senting the Biblical foundations of 
our faith. For such a ministry, and 
it may have a wider application than 
we think, the “teaching” element of 


a pastor's work assumes major pro- 
portions. 

There are some economic advan- 
tages resulting from this program of 
training. Although the financial sup- 
port of our educational system in the 
Indian church is still largely carried 
by subsidy from the American church, 
there are times when the request of 
a young congregation for a school 
cannot be granted. If the congrega- 
tion has a pastor who is also teacher- 
trained, he can and, if his field. of 
evangelistic work is not too large, 
often does step in and operate a 
school in addition to his pastoral 
work. In that respect we have a sit- 
uation similar to that in many smaller 
parishes in America, with the differ- 
ence that the schoolwork is handled 
by a man who has been professionally 
prepared for it. 

Another advantage may still lie in 
the future. If political developments 
in India would make it impossible to 
bring money into that country, as 
has happened in China, it would no 
longer be possible for us to support 
the educational system, while it is 
quite possible that, with a little addi- 
tional effort, our Indian church would 
be able to support its parish ministry 
without the small financial subsidy 
now granted by the American church. 
In that case the responsibility of keep- 
ing many of our Christian day schools 
in operation would fall on those pas- 
tors who have been trained as teach- 
ers and who are qualified to do this 
work from the viewpoint of govern- 
ment. 

The over-all picture of this part of 
the church’s work in India is this: 
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Elementary education, Grades 1-5 

High School education, Forms I—VI 

Teacher Training, 2 years 

Bible Course for Teachers at Semi- 
nary, 1 year 

Service as a teacher in one of our 
Christian day schools, with congre- 
gational duties under guidance of 
Indian or American pastor. 

Theological training, three years, 
leading to ordination in the church as 
a pastor, or to commissioning as an 
evangelist to an unoccupied area. 
This training is not interrupted by 
a “vicarage” year. The purposes of 
that arrangement are met by the serv- 
ice as a teacher before coming into 
the Seminary. 

There has been one unfortunate 
by-product of this method of training 
which we have not yet been able to 
eliminate fully. That is the impres- 
sion that a man is not “finished” until 
and unless he has been selected for 
the last three years of training in the 


pastors’ seminary. However insistent 
we may be in our denials, the impres- 
sion remains with many that the 
actual pastor’s training course leads 
to something “higher,” rather than to 
a parallel ministry in the church to 
which some are called just as they 
are called to the teaching ministry. 
Perhaps our own attitudes have con- 
tributed more to this view than we 
think, or would care to admit. 
A bright spot, however, is the fact 
that in recent years a number of men 
serving as teachers, who, we thought, 
would serve well as pastors, have 
been “selected” for theological train- 
ing but have chosen to continue to 
serve as teachers in the church. A few 
more such decisions may result in 
a new sense of values in the church. 
In the present political situation in 
India the teacher-pastor training pro- 
gram of our church in India needs the 
prayerful support of all who have the 
building of Zion in India at heart. 


FITLY SPOKEN 


— I divide the world in three classes — the few who make things happen, 
the many who watch things happen, and the overwhelming majority who have 
no notion of what happens. — NicHoLas Murray BUTLER. 


— It is hard for a tree which stands by the wayside to keep her fruit till it 


is ripe. — St. CuRyYsOsTOM. 


— Concentration is the price a student pays for success. — WILLIAM OSLER. 
— Divide your attention equally between books and men. 


— All ambitions are lawful except those which climb upward on the 
miseries or credulities of mankind. — JosrpH Conrap. 


— Happiness is a peculiar sensation you get when too busy to be miserable. 
— Variety in method is the spice of teaching. 
— Some children face the problem of learning good manners without see- 


ing any. 


— Eat so that it pleases you — dress so that it pleases others. — FRANKLIN. 
— The more mud thrown, the more ground lost. 


— The majority of the plain people will day in and day out make fewer mis- 
takes in governing themselves than any smaller body of men will make in trying 


to govern them. — THEO. ROOsEVELT. 


Organize Your School Library! 


RosertT H. SCHLESSELMAN 


In an age when the free reading 
time of our children is at a premium, 
when countless activities occupy their 
leisure hours, it is necessary that we 
take steps to make children aware of 
the vast world of knowledge, adven- 
ture, and just plain fun that awaits 
them within the covers of the books 
on the library shelves. Far too often 
the impression made by the mere 
physical appearance of our library, if 
we have one, is just the opposite of 
what we desire. In some ill-lighted, 
dusty corner, on makeshift shelves 
which are not readily accessible, we 
have gathered various and sundry 
volumes arranged with no rhyme or 
reason. If this is not the situation in 
your school, pride yourself in the fact 
that anything you have done to make 
your library more enticing is a step in 
the right direction. Even if the public 
library is conveniently near and even 
if a larger number of books is avail- 
able on loan from your state or county 
library or bookmobile, the fact still 
remains that a good library of your 
own, within a minute’s reach, is the 
ideal toward which we should strive. 

The object here, however, is not to 
extol the value and place of the school 
library in the curriculum, but to pre- 
sent some brief suggestions as to how 
you can organize and administer what 
you do have. 

The library is not just a collection 
of books. It must be efficiently or- 
ganized and wisely administered if 
it is to be of use to the school. Quite 
naturally this work is best done by 
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a trained librarian, but where the 
budget is small and the personnel 
limited, any teacher or principal with 
interest, inclination, and initiative can 
easily. put a small school library in 
running order in a short time and at 
very little expense. While a summer 
course in library science may be ad- 
visable and advantageous, the many 
and varied helps available will permit 
an adequate job to be done even by 
the untrained. 

The first step in organizing the 
library is to gather together in one 
place all the books belonging to the 
library and to sort them carefully. 
Discard worn-out books and set aside 
those needing repairs. Books of ques- 
tionable value or books too far out of 
date should also be removed after 
careful perusal and consultation with 
teachers. Textbooks and supplemen- 
tary readers should not be considered 
a part of the school library collection; 
they should be housed in a separate 
section. 

There are certain mechanical tasks 
necessary before the actual classifica- 
tion and cataloguing begins. A book 
pocket should be pasted inside either 
the front or back covers. A book card 
is inserted in each pocket. On both 
the pocket and card there should be 
identical entries of the author’s last 
and first names on the first line and 
the book title on the second. These 
may be typed or printed. Opposite 
each pocket a “date due” slip is 
pasted. The book pocket, the title 
page, and usually one other page in 
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the book are specified as the place 
for stamping your school name. 

Whatever system you decide to fol- 
low should meet your own needs. By 
all means, and this applies to classifi- 
cation, marking, cataloguing, shelv- 
ing, and circulating, as well as to 
mechanical process, let your system 
be uniform and consistent. Write it 
down, black on white, so that any 
successor will know what you have 
done and what they are to do. 

While the task of preparation may 
seem simple and unpretentious, it 
can be tedious and time-consuming. 
If the work is properly planned and 
supervised, your own upper-grade 
pupils will be more than happy to 
volunteer for Christian service by 
helping where they can. 

There must be some definite ar- 
rangement of the books in the library 
if they are to be found without dif- 
ficulty. The easiest and most satis- 
factory method of doing this is to 
group together all books that are alike 
in subject or general content. This 
process of logical grouping and as- 
signing a class mark to each book is 
called classification. 

At some time during your school 
days you undoubtedly heard of the 
Dewey Decimal Classification. This 
system is probably the most com- 
monly used; it is practical and easily 
understood. It separates fiction from 
nonfiction and classifies the nonfiction 
into nine main classes, which are 
numbered from 100 to 900. General 
works which belong to no one of 
these groups form a tenth class, num- 
bered 000. Each of the ten classes 
is subdivided into ten divisions. 
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Much of your classification has 
been done for you by others, and 
there is no need to duplicate effort 
and time when the answers are there 
for the asking. I would suggest that 
first of all you obtain a copy of the 
latest edition of the Children’s Cat- 
alog with its supplements, available 
from the H. W. Wilson Co., 950 Uni- 
versity Ave., New York 52, N. Y. This 
volume classifies thousands of the best 
selections in children’s literature and 
also serves as an excellent buying 
guide. Other sources of classification 
numbers are two booklets published 
by the American Library Association, 
50 E. Huron St., Chicago 11, Ill, en- 
titled A Basic Book Collection for 
Elementary Grades and A Basic Book 
Collection for Junior High Schools. 
These sources alone will probably 
classify from 50 to 75 per cent of your 
books, depending on the type of your 
collection. In order to classify the 
remaining books, I would suggest that 
you first contact your state library 
department. We were pleasantly sur- 
prised recently to find that our Illinois 
State Library was willing to classify 
our library for us merely upon receipt 
of an alphabetically typed list of all 
books by author, title, and date. This 
offer applied, understandably, to only 
those books which the sources re- 
ferred to above did not list. Our 
second surprise came when our list 
of over 800 titles was returned in one 
week’s time, completely classified with 
call number and subject headings 
noted for the card catalog. Upon 
receipt of that list our classification 
job was complete. Whether your state 
offers such service is a matter worthy 
of your investigation. 
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For your works of fiction there are 
many schemes available. After care- 
ful study and consultation with libra- 
rians, the plan we followed consisted 
of dividing all fiction into reading- 
level groups. The Children’s Catalog 
again does this for you. Upper 
grade fiction was given the call letter 
F; intermediate —J (for junior); and 
E (easy) for primary grades. The 
initial of the author’s surname is 
placed directly below the call num- 
ber or letter, and the books are 
shelved alphabetically by author’s 
initial. 

The call number should appear in 
several places — first on the back of 
the book near the bottom, on a corner 
of the book pocket, and on the book 
card. In lettering the back of the 
book the marking may be done with 
pen and ink or with an electric pencil 
and transfer paper, which usually will 
save time and give better results than 
pen and ink. 

For our textbooks and supplemen- 
tary readers another marking system 
was designed. A Ginn and Co. fifth 
reader would be assigned the call 


5 
number R. The top number desig- 


G 

nates the grade level, the middle 
letter the subject area (Sc —sci- 
ence, G —geography, He -— health, 
Hi—history, etc.), and the bottom 
letter the publisher, since school texts 
are ordinarily, though perhaps not 
correctly, identified by the publisher’s 
name rather than the author’s. By this 
method all books of one grade level 
and subject area are shelved together 
alphabetically by publisher. 
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After all preparation, classification, 
and marking are completed, your 
library will then consist of three sec- 
tions — nonfiction, not separated ac- 
cording to grade level, fiction in three 
divisions, and textbooks. Each book 
will have its rightful place, and the 
library period now becomes fun be- 
cause of a neat and orderly arrange- 
ment. 

This arrangement does not exclude 
classroom libraries, since the teachers 
are free to check out any number for 
their own individual room’s use. 

Several other matters need atten- 
tion before the task is really complete, 
namely, cataloguing, accession, and 
circulation. 

Cataloguing refers to the card file, 
which is so necessary and helpful. 
Although this matter could be dis- 
cussed in greater detail, suffice it to 
say that for each book you should 
have a set of cards listing it by author, 
title, and subject heading. Once more 
the Wilson Company comes to your 
rescue. For each title listed in their 
catalog they will supply a complete 
set of printed cards ready for your 
file, for a fee which is quite reason- 
able when compared with what it 
would cost you in time, effort, and 
patience. And, of course, if you use 
their Catalog as your buying guide, 
then you are sure that a set of catalog 
cards is available. For those not avail- 
able you are obliged to type your 
own. 

The card catalog may also contain 
a shelf list, which is simply a card 
with full information on each book, 
arranged in the card file in the same 
order as the books stand on the shelf. 
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This listing serves as a guide in classi- 
fication, since it shows how many and 
what books the library already has. 
It is also an aid in book buying by 
showing which subjects are well rep- 
resented. 

The accession book is another es- 
sential record in the library. It is used 
for recording, by consecutive number- 
ing, the books already on hand and 
those added to the library from time 
to time. Each copy or title is entered 
on a separate line and given the num- 
ber in the order of accession. This 
number is also placed on the book 
pocket, book card, and on designated 
pages of the book, for instance, page 
15 and page 30. 

The circulation system is an easy 
matter and must be designed to fit 
your particular needs. 

Shelving and arrangement will de- 
pend on available space and facilities. 
Your library, however, should receive 
special consideration in planning to 
make it attractive, neat, and inviting. 
You are obliged to make it as inviting 
as the other attractions which com- 
pete for the child’s interest. 

For those of you who are economy- 
minded, the matter of book purchases 
is another important item. After mak- 
ing your selections from accepted 
lists, you will probably gain by buy- 
ing from book dealers, rather than 
from publishers. Ordinarily the book- 
seller will provide better binding, 
better prices, and better services. 
Several suggestions would be: 


A. C. McClurg and Co. (Any book) 
333 East Ontario St., Chicago 11, Ill. 


E. M. Hale and Co. (Selected list) 
Cadmus Books, Eau Claire, Wisconsin 
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Illinois Reading Circle (Selected list) 

Lincoln, Illinois 

Others will be found in your local 
area. 

Many details and much informa- 
tion needed to organize your library 
have been simplified here. The whole 
field of audio-visual aids has been 
omitted. For the person seeking spe- 
cific information, the appended bibli- 
ography lists sources which will 
supply immediate needs. The impor- 
tant point is that you resolve here 
and now that your library will be 
organized. Set aside those summer 
months for this project which in itself 
is educational, relaxing, and, above 
all, a real service to your pupils, par- 
ents, and school. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY 

General Aids 

American Library Association, 50 East 
Huron St., Chicago 11, Ill. Books and 
pamphlets. Annual catalog of publications 
free on application. 

How to Organize a Library, by Zana K. Mil- 
ler. Library Bureau, Remington Rand, 
Inc., 815 Fourth Ave., New York 10, N. Y. 

Organization of the Small Library, Gaylord 
Bros., Inc., Syracuse, N. Y., and Stockton, 
Calif. 

The Small Public Library: Organization, Ad- 
ministration, Service, by L. M. Moshier 
and H. S. LeFavre, A. L. A. 

The Teacher-Librarians Handbook by Mary 
P. Douglas, A. L. A. 


Book Selection 


Aids in Selection of Material for Children 
and Young People, A. L. A. 


Basic Book Collections, A. L. A. 

Books For You, National Council of Teach- 
ers of English, 211 West 68th St., Chi- 
cago 21, Ill. : 

By Way of Introduction, A. L. A. 


Children’s Catalog, Wilson Co. (Sold on a 
service basis. Write for price.) 
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Subject Index to Books for Primary and Supplies and Equipment 


Intermediate Grades, compiled by Eloise PDemco Library Supplies, Box 1071, Madi- 
Rue, A. L. A. son 1, Wis. 


Classification and Cataloguing Gaylord Bros., Inc., Syracuse, N. Y., and 
Decimal Classification and Relative Index, Stockton, Calif. 
Abridged Edition, by M. Dewey 


Simple Library Cataloging, by S. G. Akers, Library Bureau, Remington Rand, Inc., 315 


aT UA Fourth Ave., New York 10, N. Y. 
Subject Headings for Children’s Material, ee oe ae Ue 
by E. Rue and E. LaPlante, A. L. A. Any school supply house carries a small line. 


THREE Do’s anp OnE Don’t. — For effective technical writing. — 


1, Always remember to whom you are writing. Many good radio and TV 
writers develop a clear mental picture of some particular person (real 
or imagined) and write for that one person. 


2. Don’t assume you are writing to a captive audience that “ought to be 
interested.” Everything you write must compete for reader interest. 


8. One reason we fail to write interestingly is tradition. Our written 
language isn’t changing as fast as the times. We may talk in the 
nuclear age, but when we write we suddenly revert to the past century. 
Today we need direct simple language that lives and gets action. 


4, Why not adopt the radio writer’s technique to type a line or two, then 
stop and read it aloud to ourselves? First, it will show us how our 
writing sounds. The second reason the writer reads the stuff over is 
to make sure he’s not getting a sentence so long he'll run the announcer 
completely out of breath and force him into an awkward gulping pause 
right in the middle of a thought. Like that one. — Pror. JoHN FostEr, 
Jz., Columbia Graduate School of Journalism. 


ON JUVENILE DELINQUENCY. — “There has in the past been too much ten- 
dency to point a finger at one factor that causes delinquency and to argue that 
if that factor were cleared up, all would be well. 

“The finger has been pointed at the neighborhood, the home, the school, 
the church, comics, television, radio, movies, or cheap literature. There is 
no doubt that each of these is an influential force in the life of young people. 
Yet working only on one of these factors has been found to be inadequate as 
a solution to the problem of juvenile delinquency. 

“If comics, for example, are cleared up, that will help a lot, but if the 
home does not exert its rightful influence, the situation will be no better. 
If the school alone were to be the focus of attention and if it provided the most 
ideal education, it would not help sufficiently if the community did not play 
its part. And so it goes for all the factors. 

“As for what the schools can do — it can be stated simply: Develop in 
all our children the fundamental skills and attitudes necessary for living in our 
world today, and provide a program so that every child, within his ability, can, 
with reasonable effort on his part, achieve a measure of success. 

“Every child needs a feeling of confidence and success in a worthwhile 
activity. If he doesn’t get it in school or in the home, he may get it with 
a gang.” — WILLIAM JANSEN, Superintendent of Schools of New York City. 


What About October 31? 


HILDEGARDE WEISS 


When the end of October rolls 
around, what activities and decora- 
tions do you plan to use in your 
classroom? Will the decorations 
be jack-o-lanterns, funny pumpkins, 
witches and skeletons, and will one 
of the activities be a Halloween 
party? 

Let’s observe October 31 as Refor- 
mation Day in our Lutheran schools. 
It should be a day of rejoicing for 
young and old that the Bible and its 
truths are available to us. God used 
Martin Luther to do great things for 
His people. Tell your children about 
this great hero of faith so that they 
will be inspired with the great ad- 
ventures and work of Martin Luther 
under God’s blessings. A helpful 
little book in presenting Luther’s life 
on the child’s level is Martin Luther 
in Story and Picture by Albert H. 
and Elfrieda Miller.* 

The children will receive inspira- 
tion and enjoy some activity relating 
to Luther’s nailing of the Ninety-five 
Theses on the church door at Witten- 
berg. In the Ninety-five Theses 
Luther wrote how people could get 
to heaven —by believing that Jesus 
died to save us. Have the children 
write or print a Bible verse about 
Jesus and His gift of salvation on 
a piece of paper about 4”x4” and 
then sign their name. Then give them 
a piece of brown construction paper 
9”x12”, and have them cut out a 
church door and draw one or several 


* Miller Publishing Co., 1020 S. Elm- 
wood, Oak Park, Ill. 42 cents. 
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windows and a handle on the door. 
Paste colored scraps of paper or con- 
fetti in the windows for a colored- 
glass effect. Now attach the Bible 
message on the door with a brass 
fastener. Display these church doors 
with the heavenly message on the 
bulletin board or as a border around 
the room. (See Illustration 1.) 


Illustration 1 


If the classroom door can be used 
for tacking purposes, this activity 
might appeal to the tiny tots. Make 
a sign “How to Get to Heaven,” and 
place it at the top of the door. Then 
have the children copy one of several 
pertinent Bible passages and sign 
their name on the sheet. Have a 
small hammer available, and let the 
children one by one go to the door 
and nail their Bible passage on the 
door. 

Why not plan a Reformation Day 
sidewalk parade for the evening? 
Instead of having the children spend- 
ing the evening of October 31 by 
roaming the neighborhood for “trick 
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or treat,” the Reformation Day parade 
would be an enriching and thrilling 
experience. Perhaps you are ac- 
quainted with the project of making 
decorated and illuminated shoe boxes. 
This project can readily be adapted 
for the sidewalk parade feature by 
using Christian symbolism. To pro- 
vide marching music a_ portable 
phonograph could be used. It could 
be placed in a decorated coaster 
wagon. Use the records of “A Mighty 
Fortress” and “Onward, Christian 
Soldiers” while marching. Perhaps 
the children of the upper grades 
could make a large church out of 
cardboard with colored paper win- 
dows and place it on a coaster wagon. 
Several flashlights placed inside the 
church would brightly illuminate the 
paper windows. Next in the proces- 
sion would be the children pulling 
their lighted window boxes (see Illus- 
tration 2). After parading in the 


Illustration 2 


school neighborhood, the children 
could return to the school grounds, 
where a campfire would be awaiting 
them as well as a treat of roasted 
marshmallows and/or hot dogs fur- 
nished by the Parent-Teacher League 
or Walther Leaguers, serving as hosts. 


The event would then be closed on 
a spiritual tone — group hymn sing- 
ing and a message telling of a blessing 
we enjoy through Luther and God’s 
grace. 

To make the window boxes use 
a shoe box or a grocery carton. Cut 
windows into the sides of the box 
with a knife or sharp scissors (for the 
tiny tots this will have to be done 
for them). Cover the windows with 
colored crepe paper or tissue paper, 
pasting from the inside. Crosses or 
other symbols can be cut from black 
or dark construction paper and pasted 
over the windows. If candles will be 
used in the boxes, cut a large square 
hole in the center of the cover to 
allow for the flame. Let candle wax 
drip into the bottom of the box, and 
then attach the candle. If a flashlight 
will be used in the box, the cover 
could have one large or several small 
colored windows. Fasten the flash- 
light to the bottom of the box with 
tape. Attach a long string to the 
front of the box. (Candles can be 
used in the boxes quite safely if chil- 
dren are given careful instructions. 
A sprinkling can could be taken along 
during the parade as a safety measure. 
See Illustration 3.) 


Illustration 3 
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If the sidewalk parade is not feas- 
ible, perhaps you could plan for open 
house in the school building so that 
the parents could see the children’s 
Reformation Day projects. Follow 
this with a program or a campfire 
and devotion as suggested above. To 
provide an_ attractive illuminated 
project for open house, have the 
children make church towers, and 
have them lit at various spots in the 
classroom. To make the church 
towers, use a milk carton. Cut holes 
for the windows on three sides of the 
carton, and also cut a triangular win- 
dow in the front side right under the 
“roof.” Make a large window in the 
back so that the candle can be lit 
from this side (use the spout side for 
this purpose). Fasten a candle in 
the carton with melted wax. Next 
take a sufficiently large sheet of 
aluminum foil, and wrap it around 
the carton, and fasten it with Scotch 
tape. With a pencil pierce holes ‘in 
the windows, and then fold the foil 
back to the inside of the carton to 
open the windows. Paste two tooth- 
picks together to form a cross, and 
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Illustration 4 
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then stick it into the front of the 
carton. (Use a darning needle to 
make a hole in the carton for the 
cross. See Illustration 4.) 


Luther’s coat of arms is a beautiful 
and meaningful design for use at 
Reformation time. Duplicate the de- 
sign, and have the children color it, 
or have the children draw it. Display 
some of the best designs. (See Illus- 
tration 5.) Children from Grade 


Illustration 5 Illustration 6 


Luther's Coat of Arms 


A cross on a heart, reposing on Messianic 
Rose and surrounded by a circle to sym- 
bolize eternity.* 


Color: Circle, gold 
Outlines for white petals, red 
Background for rose, blue 
Heart, red 
Cross, black 


Three and up could make a paper 
weight or a wall tile out of self- 
hardening clay with a raised design 
of Luther’s coat of arms. After it has 
hardened, it could be painted in the 
appropriate colors. (See  Illustra- 
tion 6.) 

Another drawing project would be 
an open Bible with the words “The 
just shall live by faith” (Heb. 10:38) 
and a golden cross in the upper 
corner. (See Illustration 7.) 


* From Symbols, A Practical Handbook, 
A. R. Kretzmann, Walther League, Chicago, 
Ill, 1944. 
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Illustration 7 


It would also be appropriate at 
this time to make religious book- 
marks for the family Bible. These 
could be made from heavy construc- 
tion paper or lightweight cardboard. 
Print a message on the bookmark, 
such as “Jesus,” “Jesus Saves,” “Trust 
in the Lord,” etc. If desired, a ribbon 
could be added to hang out of the 
Bible. For a bright and shiny book- 
mark take a piece of aluminum foil 
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12” long; fold in half; then fold in 
thirds. Cut a fringe on either side. 
Smooth the surface of the bookmark, 
and then with a blunt pencil print 
the message, and make the desired 
design. Go over the lines a few times 
to make a deep impression. As a final 
step, a ball-point pen could be used 
to add a little color in the lines. 
(See Illustration 8.) 


Illustration 8 


PEN SWIPES 
@ Are these disappearing from the American scene? 


A pupil who carries lunch to school. 


A school which doesn’t look like a gymnasium with a few poorly equipped 


classrooms hung on. 


A male college student without a wife and an automobile. 
A college professor who “holds down” only one job. 


@ A new beatitude has been created for school administrators. 


tts: — 


“Blessed are they who run around in circles, for they shall be known as big 


wheels.” 


@ “What are the things a boy should learn? To build a fire scientifically; 
to fill the wood-box every night; to shut doors in the summer to keep the flies 
out; to get ready to go away without the united efforts of mother and sister; 
to be gentle to his little sister; to wash dishes and make his bed when neces- 
sary; to sew on a button and darn a stocking; to be kind to all animals; to have 
a dog if possible, and make a companion of him; to ride, row, shoot, and swim; 
to be manly and courageous; to let cigarettes alone.” This is extracted from the 
North Carolina Teacher, December, 1889. 


Lost in Music 


THEo, G. STELZER 


To find your self, you must lose 
yourself. That is particularly true in 
music. As long as one is consciously 
battling with technic, keys, words, 
notes, dynamics, and other mechanics, 
one is not lost in music, but exceed- 
ingly aware of self. The artist who 
loses himself in his art finds himself. 
In like manner, if the listener, the 
observer, is to be truly affected and 
won, he must be captivated by the 
message, the song, in other words, 
the music. He, too, loses himself for 
a time, only to find himself refreshed 
and moved. What happens in this 
losing-finding processP Is it mere 
imagination and sentimentality, or is 
it a lifegiving, creative art? 

The singer has his problems in 
voice production, quality, pitch, time, 
rhythm, diction, and dynamics, but 
that is not music. The instrumentalist 
has similar attainments to master, but 
they do not constitute music. Yet the 
ability to do it the right way and to 
make it a habit is so very essential 
to the making of music. In this phase 
of musical development we of today 
ought to make progress more rapidly 
because of the advanced knowledge 
available. Notwithstanding our know]- 
edge of reciprocal innervation, that 
muscles of the body are arranged 
opposite one another in antagonistic 
pairs, we find budding musicians 
tightening up instead of yielding to 
the activated pattern. How is it that 
a child can cry a clear tone without 
being taught? It is uninhibited. Why 
can little children often act out a 
dramatic concept with the finest 
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grace? They are uninhibited. Yet we 
find so many beginning singers and 
actors who need years of hard work 
and study to attain to the freedom 
necessary in art. Evidently there is 
likely to be an undesirable admixture 
of inhibitions as we train a child to 
avoid the evil without losing the good 
qualities in any act. To know the 
right way and to be uninhibited in 
its execution is to lose oneself in that 
act. That may be music. 


Music is more than mechanics. 
Music has meaning to be conveyed. 
Meaning, to be conveyed, must be 
understood. This calls for all the 
musicianship, the linguistic and tech- 
nical ability necessary to transmit 
such meaning. The acquisition of 
these abilities can be a most delight- 
ful experience. Even as the printed 
words of a song can arouse meaning- 
ful reactions in the reader, so can the 
various symbols of notation stir up 
melodious rhythms and harmonious 
configurations by visual stimulus 
alone. Thus perceived and mentally 
assimilated, a musical composition 
can cause the understanding musician 
to become absorbed and lost in its 
tremendous possibilities as it is aural- 
ized before any attempt at perform- 
ance is made. Any system of study or 
training which omits or minimizes 
this aspect of auralization tends to 
induce obstacles and inhibitions that 
often are insurmountable in magni- 
tude. The musician who can lose 
himself in the tonal and rhythmic 
configurations of the musical score 
has found himself musically. 
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Having lost himself in the meaning 
of music, the artist must lose himself 
in the performance thereof. This re- 
quires emotional adjustment. Is there 
ever light without some heat? Even 
as the spoken message is colored and 
charged with the emotional state of 
the speaker, so the musical perform- 
ance reveals the emotional caliber of 
the artist. Moreover, the person who 
allows his emotions to rule him is 
incapacitated for effective interpre- 
tation. Apathy, on the other hand, 
leaves the audience cold. Control of 
the emotional state is achieved by 
entering into the true meaning of the 
selection with complete mastery of 
the techniques required and giving 
the audience freely, sympathetically, 
yet humbly, of the fullness experi- 
enced inwardly. This is fervor. Lost 


in music, the fervent voice finds itself, 
and the ardent artist achieves his goal. 


To lose oneself in music requires 
the freedom from technical embarrass- 
ments, the complete entry into the 
meaning and mood of the composi- 
tion, and a nicely controlled emo- 
tional color: empathy, to consummate 
an act which involves the whole per- 
son. This is the very opposite of 
nervousness, stage fright, and self- 
consciousness. To lose oneself in any 
kind of work is to find oneself. In 
a higher degree, Jesus declares this 
principle of life: “He that loses his 
life for My sake shall find it” (Matt. 
10:39; 16:25; Mark 8:35; Luke 9:24). 
Even so the church and school musi- 
cian finds himself by thus losing 


himself in music. 


Mass Motion. — Individual man seems to be giving way to mass man. 
Man, the individual, whose free spirit was rediscovered and espoused in the 
Reformation, is threatened by a composite man. Man, the individual — with 
an immortal individual soul — standing in solemn grandeur as a created being 
before the sovereign majesty of his Creator, is yielding everywhere to collec- 
tivized man. 

For two-thirds of the world’s population the most intimate details of every- 
day life are controlled by forces outside the individual. It may be less overt and 
deliberate here than in the East, yet this regimentation is becoming increasingly 
characteristic of Western civilization. The motion picture dictates our styles 
and sometimes our morals. The columnist provides us with premasticated ideas. 
Book clubs select our reading, Our business is done with chain stores and chain 
banks. We live under a dictatorship of psychological pressure and social atmos- 
phere. Wherever you look, mass man is encroaching on individual man. 

The life of Western man, once sustained and uplifted by religion, is progres- 
sively secularized. Services to human lives which had their inception in religious 
faith and which for centuries were motivated by the religious spirit no longer 
have specific relation to religion at all. —Epwarp L. R. Exson in America’s 
Spiritual Recovery (Fleming H. Revell Company). 


Hetp Wantep. — All occupations are cramped and hindered for want of 
men to do the work, not work to do. If you desire to test this, you need only 
to hunt up a first class editor, reporter, business manager, foreman of a shop, 
mechanic, or artist in any branch of industry and try to hire him. You will find 
that he is already hired. But if you need idlers, shirkers, half-instructed, un- 
ambitious, and comfort-seeking editors, reporters, lawyers, doctors, and me- 
chanics, apply anywhere. There are millions of them to be had. — Marx Twain. 


Truth and Freedom in Christian Schools 


Ricuarp H, LUECKE 


Anyone coming to peer in at the 
door on the noisy discussion of paro- 
chial schools in the Lutheran Church 
today is likely to see something which 
looks rather like a pillow fight, and 
one engaging strange bedfellows. 
Among those supporting and using 
the church’s schools are persons out- 
side of, as well as persons within, the 
church; and voices raised in opposi- 
tion to such schools belong to the 
faithful as well as to the faithless. 
The most frequent arguments from 
both sides are such as may be caught, 
reshaped, and returned, such as inflict 
little damage to either side and force 
few unwanted decisions. Almost none 
is compelled by the scuffle to get out 
of bed and go to work, in any case 
to work very differently than he did 
the day before. 


Among those who carry a brief for 
the parochial school (or for the 
church-related higher school) are 
both religious and simply secular 
persons who appeal to its advantages 
of exclusiveness and _protectiveness 
and who make some stock of the 
social and disciplinary problems in 
public schools. The religious add 
(and their secular allies are usually 
willing enough to accept) the ad- 
vantages of daily devotional exercises 
and additional hours of instruction in 
religion. Not only this, religion can 
be “brought in” during the teaching 
of “other subjects” by Christian 
teachers who remember, for example, 
to infer from the habits of birds to 
the wisdom of God or from the course 
of history to His providence. Finally, 
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both sorts of proponents claim an 
advantage in the “Christian atmos- 
phere” which “permeates” the paro- 
chial school and in the “Christian 
influence” exerted by dedicated paro- 
chial school teachers — who, more- 
over, may be depended upon to give 
individualized attention to the special 
problems of gifted and retarded 
pupils as well as of all those in- 
between. 

Critics of the parochial school (and 
presumably also of church-owned or 
church-related schools for general 
education on higher levels ) — who are 
to be found within the church as well 
as outside it—reply that such argu- 
ments make little sense toward the 
establishment and maintenance of 
Christian schools or even that they 
make perverse sense. An insistence 
upon keeping the church’s children 
or youth with “their own kind,” or 
upon protecting them like hothouse 
plants from the foul and icy winds 
of the world, only perpetuates the 
scandal that the church is “the most 
segregated institution in America,” 
and it withholds good people from 
active participation in the community. 
Well-meaning parents, and_ surely 
these dedicated teachers, ought to 
be busy improving public education 
rather than sniffing at its failures and, 
as likely as not, voting no to measures 
which would increase salaries or aug- 
ment facilities in public schools. 
Moreover, our two sorts of critics 
argue, the church is able to address 
itself more directly, and without waste 
of manpower or money, to its imme- 
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diate tasks of providing worship and 
religious training for its young and 
its not so young through a diligent 
use of “released time” and other spe- 
cial hours. It need not omit in such 
hours to discuss the relationships dis- 
cerned through faith between Crea- 
tion and biology and between Judg- 
ment or Redemption and history. 

Replies and counterreplies in the 
controversy on this level are apparent. 
The objections from both sides attach 
to incidental and modifiable features 
of public and parochial education. 
The contentions of neither side bear 
upon the problems of education itself, 
i.e., upon the nature of the learner, 
of what is to be learned, or of the 
learning process. The argument may 
proceed interminably therefore; and 
the most to be expected from it is 
a fresh resolution on the part of the 
proponents of Christian schools to 
participate more fully in the life of 
the community, and in the critics to 
make actual provision for additional 
worship and instruction in religion 
during off-school hours. 


A DECISIVE ISSUE 

Sharper opponents of parochial ed- 
ucation have raised a further issue, 
however, which draws some blood. 
The issue is that of freedom in edu- 
cation, which—once it is raised — 
initiates a discussion bearing hard 
upon the distinctive presuppositions 
of Christian and secular education. 
The familiar charge is that by its 
imposition of propositions to be ac- 
cepted simply on the basis of author- 
ity instruction in religion serves to 
dogmatize fresh young minds, to sup- 
press rather than liberate inquiry, and 


to split the souls of pupils between 
loyalty to the church and sincerity 
to truth. 

This objection is not so easily re- 
turned. Historically the organized 
church has instigated burnings for 
scholars who pushed scientific in- 
quiries to formulations which ap- 
peared contrary to accepted dogmas. 
The standard objection to Romish 
Christianity that it views theology as 
revealed dogma or “sacred doctrine,” 
rather than as a human construction 
based on interpretations of the Holy 
Scriptures and reflections upon Chris- 
tian experience, is by no means lim- 
ited to Roman Christendom. Ac- 
cordingly, many have been content 
virtually to accept this charge (de- 
nying the onus), together with its 
conception of Christian truth, as a 
bundle of received inviolable state- 
ments; but in so doing they have 
given deadly weapons to those who 
attack the church and her schools in 
the name of truth. 

It is, and has been, the way of 
evangelical Christianity to insist upon 
a quite different conception of Chris- 
tian truth. It does so not in order to 
escape a stubborn objection to Chris- 
tian education but in order to remain 
faithful to the Gospel. Yet when it 
does so, when the church insists on 
this profounder Gospel conception of 
truth, it finds itself supplied not 
merely with a justification for Chris- 
tian schools but with a decisive im- 
perative for establishing them. Most 
important, in this conception of truth 
lies the key to an understanding of 
what finally makes Christian educa- 
tion “Christian” and to a clearer per- 
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ception of the distinctive tasks and 
special methods in such education. 

On the issue of freedom in educa- 
tion, as we shall see, our bedfellows 
are no longer strange, and their blows 
are no longer harmless. As the issue 
unfolds, the faithful must see that 
they are no longer at liberty to say 
yes, no, and maybe with respect to 
the desirability of Christian schools; 
and it is the proponents of secular 
education who are put in the position 
of those who must defend themselves. 


TRUTH AS A WAY OF BEING 
AND A CONDITION OF LEARNING 


The Fourth Gospel was written in 
and to a Greek world preoccupied 
with the question of truth. Its writer 
was concerned to present the Biblical 
or Gospel conception of truth, which 
profoundly transforms the Greek or 
ordinary meaning of this term. The 
first thing that strikes us in John’s 
Gospel is that the truth of which Jesus 
speaks, which He has come to reveal 
and to give, is not primarily a doctrine 
or a statement, but a reality, namely, 
He Himself. “I am the Truth” (14:6), 
Jesus says; He indicates that truth is 
a way of being and that this true 
being is present within Himself. 
Further, Jesus insists that this truth, 
this reality, this way of being, may 
come to dwell also in us: “I will pray 
the Father, and He will give you... 
the Spirit of Truth, whom the world 
cannot receive, because it neither sees 
Him nor knows Him; you know Him, 
for He dwells with you and will be 
in you” (14:16, 17). 

Truth in this sense, then, is not true 
knowing but true being. Moreover, 
such truth is prior to learning: “He 
who does what is true comes to the 
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light” (3:21), Jesus says, and prom- 
ises, “When the Spirit of Truth comes, 
He will guide you into all the truth” 
(16:13). Jesus makes the possession 
of His being, of this truth-within-the- 
person, a very condition of all finally 
successful learning, and so of success- 
ful study in areas of relevant knowl- 
edge where for weariness or fear or 
favor men are prone to love darkness 
rather than the light. Finally, Jesus 
makes this truth, this living out of the 
reality which is He who is the Truth, 
the very condition of genuine free- 
dom. When Jesus says, “The truth 
will make you free” (8:31), He is 
employing a conception of truth 
which does not result from, but which 
results in, the freedom required for 
learning. 

The errors into which men run for 
lack of this truth-of-Christ are of two 
sorts. The first false alternative lies 
in a presupposition that the truth may 
be simply inherited with membership 
in a particular ethnic or ecclesiastical 
group, with this or that bundle of 
received statements, or with this or 
that received way of life. In one of 
the great dialogues in John’s Gospel 
the Jews of Israel appeal to a tradition 
which goes back to Abraham. Abra- 
ham was their father, they have the 
writings of the Prophets, therefore 
they possess all truth and do not need 
to concern themselves with the ques- 
tion confronting them in Jesus. Jesus 
replies to the Jews that though they 
trace their lineage to Abraham, they 
are actually children of their father 
the devil, who “has nothing to do with 
the truth, because there is no truth 
in him,” who when he lies “speaks 
according to his own nature” (8:44). 
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The Spirit of Truth is not present 
where there is no examination of the 
statements one holds or of the way 
of life one pursues or where there is 
enforced or out-of-hand rejection of 
other statements or other ways of life. 
This is not freedom but demonic 
bondage — demonic in its fearful at- 
tempt to be like God in the claim 
that one’s own statements and one’s 
Own ways are ultimate, and demonic 
in its fearful hurtfulness. “But now 
you seek to kill Me” (8:40), Jesus 
says, demonstrating that the Jews 
carry with them the heritage of the 
father of lies, who was a murderer 
from the beginning. Where position 
or safety is sought in place of truth, 
every deviator becomes a heretic or 
a “security risk.” Jesus, He who is the 
Truth, became — and becomes — both. 

The second alternative attitude 
toward truth rejected by the Gospel 
is the way of not caring for it, the 
way of indifference to truth. In a 
wonderful later dialogue Pontius Pi- 
late asks in the presence of Jesus: 
“What is truth?” (18:38.) The ques- 
tion is proper. There was in that day, 
as there is in ours, a crumbling of 
traditional meanings and statements 
of value. In every authentic question, 
in the concern not to be seduced into 
a statement of truth which is not one’s 
own truth, the passion for truth is 
still alive. “Everyone that is of 
the truth,” Jesus said to Pilate one 
moment before, “hears My voice” 
(18:37). But the moment passes. 
Pilate soon washes his hands of the 
whole affair. Yet not before Jesus 
has told him in effect that the truth 
is neither created nor destroyed by 
his acceptance or his rejection of it, 
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that it is rather he who will be judged 
by it. The Spirit of Truth is not 
present where one who does not per- 
petrate it nevertheless abides a cru- 
cifixion. True freedom is not freedom 
from but freedom for truth; and wash- 
ing one’s hands of responsibility for 
truth brings not an escape to freedom 
but only a return to bondage through 
fear. 

Twofold, then, are the temptations 
to be encountered in the pursuit of 
truth: to sacrifice freedom for a truth 
which is not truth or to sacrifice truth 
for a freedom which is not freedom. 
There is evidence that secular educa- 
tion in our day, i.e., education in 
which Christ is not explicitly present 
and consciously shared, has fallen 
before both of them. 


THE DILEMMA 
OF SECULAR EDUCATION 

For many years the daily pledge of 
allegiance to the flag has served in 
public schools as a pupils’ expression 
of common loyalty or commitment. 
Today there are increased references 
to other symbols —e.g., the “Amer- 
ican way of life,” “democracy,” and 
“the freedoms” safeguarded by con- 
stitutional law — and a sharpened in- 
sistence upon them. “Good citizen- 
ship,” and more recently “loyal” 
citizenship, is represented as the end 
of education and, not infrequently, 
as the end of life. Religion, when it 
is treated at all (and it is treated), 
is often represented as subserving the 
same end: as a great factor in “de- 
feating godless Communism” or in 
preserving this God-favored nation. 
Pupils are encouraged to share a quite 
doubtful patriot’s dream which saw 
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“beyond the years” American ala- 
baster cities gleaming, undimmed by 
human tears. Such features in public 
education strongly suggest to the 
American pupil that the truth is his 
heritage with the funded common- 
places of our nation by virtue of a 
tradition which goes back to the 
makers of the Constitution. These 
received statements do not require 
examination or comparison and are 
not to be seriously questioned; in 
higher places faculty “loyalty oaths” 
have been instituted to see to that. 
By direct and indirect suggestion a 
presupposition concerning the nature 
and content of truth is imposed on 
public school pupils by which they 
are led to find their security not pri- 
marily as children of a heavenly 
Father but as the children of the 
founding fathers. We have seen in our 
own day something of the freedom- 
destroying hurtfulness which comes 
with such a view of security — and 
which Jesus said gives evidence of 
the actual heritage of the father of 
untruth. 

A new day was hailed in American 
education when certain of its great 
mentors asked anew the question 
“What is truth?” The traditional 
“absolutes” were abandoned and new 
methods of inquiry, more like those 
employed in the biological sciences, 
were introduced for the ends of per- 
sonal and social “problem-solving.” 
“Liberal” education in the humanities, 
which deal with the older human con- 
cerns for more “theoretic” questions, 
fell into disrepute or came to serve 
chiefly as vocational training for fu- 
ture teachers of the humanities. One 
generation later what began perhaps 
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as a not unwholesome insistence upon 
showing relevance in what is taught 
and learned has given way to the 
widespread attitude that religious 
questions asked by human beings are 
not genuine human problems and to 
education in countless schools which 
may result in credits, diplomas, and 
degrees without genuine commit- 
ments of any sort whatever. Hence 
the common attitude encountered by 
the searching student in department 
after department, classroom after 
classroom: a little bit of dogmatism, 
especially in matters where accept- 
ance is requested today, as on issues 
economic and political; a little bit 
of skepticism, especially in matters 
where doubting is not dangerous to- 
day, as on issues religious; and a 
shrewd method of balancing the two, 
which has released the teacher and 
which offers to release the student 
from the dreadful responsibility of 
asking for himself the question of 
truth. A few notable voices in public 
education have been raised in protest 
against this state of affairs. But none 
have shown more clearly than Jesus 
how such education, so far from lib- 
erating them, must seduce students 
into inhumanity and unfreedom. 
This twofold falling before the 
temptations present in the pursuit of 
truth may be witnessed in the grow- 
ing dissatisfaction among public ed- 
ucators with the simple pledge of 
allegiance and in the ensuing contro- 
versies over “released time” religious 
instruction — certain educators con- 
tending for its critical importance, 
others denouncing it with almost re- 
ligious fervor. More than one public 
educator has made bold to say that 
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there is something not quite cricket 
about employing in public schools the 
methods of “progressive education,” 
which implicate presuppositions not 
in fact accepted by a majority in the 
average American community — for 
such common acceptance, as the 
father of progressivism held, is the 
only legitimate source of ruling con- 
ceptions in a democratic society. On 
higher levels, the alternatives rejected 
by the Gospel may usually be found 
lurking, one on either side, near the 
controversies over the relative posi- 
tions of the humanities and the sci- 
ences in a curriculum. 


Perhaps the time has come for 
Christian educators to leave their 
apologies long enough to lift out the 
virtually insoluble dilemma confront- 
ing public education — which as “edu- 
cation” requires presuppositions, if not 
also declarations, concerning a truth 
relevant for life, but which as “public” 
is forbidden by law to espouse the 
Christian truth and falls into the fa- 
miliar dichotomies over the proper 
alternative. Perhaps the time has 
come to return the issue of “freedom” 
in education to those who raised it, 
for in the white light of the Gospel 
it is exactly secular education which 
must either dogmatize and leave its 
students less than free or confuse and 
leave its students without a truth that 
matters. The inadequacy discerned 
by the Christian in public education 
is not merely that something is miss- 
ing from the curriculum but that error 
must surely be present in it. This is 
a sharp and bold statement; but we 
are not the first in the history of 
Christian thought to say in our way 
that pagan learning must err; and we 
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make it only with a clear and painful 
recognition that there is much teach- 
ing and learning without truth, and 
so much proneness to error, also in 
schools owned and operated by the 
church. It is made, moreover, out of 
a deep concern for the function of 
education in a democracy, which re- 
quires citizens who are genuinely free 
rather than habitually loyal or calmly 
indifferent; for only such persons are 
finally free, yet fully committed, who 
have been delivered and occupied by 
Him who came to make men “free 
indeed” and who is the Truth. 


ENDS AND METHODS 
IN CHRISTIAN SCHOOLS 

Christian education is not merely 
a general course of studies to which 
“religion” is added at the beginning 
or at the end or at places in the 
middle; nor is it schooling which re- 
ligion “permeates” in some unspeci- 
fiable sense. Christian education is 
that teaching and learning which is 
by the Spirit of Truth; it is schooling 
in which the being of Him who is 
the Truth has become the being of 
teacher and pupils, who now seek to 
make His being the being of their 
school and of the world. The freedom 
prized, and the freedom demanded, 
in Christian education is freedom 
from the forces of fear, wrath, law, 
and death, which must otherwise lead 
to seizing statements of the truth too 
soon or to seeking them not at all; 
it is freedom to follow the facts 
wherever they lead and to hear the 
voice of truth wherever it speaks, to 
leave to the devil what is not true 
and to “welcome new truth like an 
angel from heaven”; and it is freedom 
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to use knowledge and skills for the 
general good, or for the service of 
the whole body. There is an ancient 
collect of the church which prays for 
exactly this: “. . . that we may not 
be disdainful of whatsoever is true 
in that which is old, nor refuse to 
receive whatsoever is true in that 
which is new, but loving Thee with 
our whole mind, rejoice in the accu- 
mulation of all true knowledge and 
use it in the service of our fellow 
men”; and which concludes with a 
confession of the only way in which 
this may be done: “Through Jesus 
Christ, Thy Son, our Lord.” 

A statement of the conditions re- 
quired for Christian education, and 
a suggestion of methods for achieving 
them, is never likely to appear new. 
Yet in order to keep them effective in 
accomplishing their proper end, even 
commonplaces concerning requisite 
conditions and time-honored methods 
in Christian schools need to be re- 
viewed in the clear light of a clean 
conception of what is distinctive in 
Christian education. Following are 
a number of general prerequisites and 
certain tactical suggestions for Chris- 
tian schools which fall out of the 
Gospel conception of truth and 
freedom: 

1. We shall need teachers who pos- 
sess and share the gift of genuine 
spiritual and intellectual integrity. 
The church has suffered from teachers 
whose religious conformity was a 
veneer for the sake of a profession 
in teaching or who were not them- 
selves concerned with the great re- 
ligious questions. It must not tolerate 
teachers who dismiss glibly and with- 
out examination theological sources 
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which stem from another tradition in 
Christendom or who are either fearful 
or contemptuous in their approach to 
the arts and sciences. 

2. We shall need a profound and 
perpetually renewed respect for the 
value of those we teach. Each is a 
potential bearer of truth and freedom. 
Nothing short of “the measure of the 
stature of the fullness of Christ” must 
be the fervent wish of the Christian 
teacher for every pupil; and he finds 
his chief vocational joy in the student 
who early surpasses him in the acqui- 
sition of knowledge. The motivations 
imposed by Christian teaching must 
not be such as return the student to 
servitude under the Law—e.g., the 
goals of giving back the “right an- 
swers, of passing, of graduating, or 
even of pleasing teacher or parent — 
or in any case they must never leave 
him there. Discipline must not be- 
come or remain a merely horizontal 
affair involving teacher and pupil or 
pupil and school; rather through it the 
student must learn that he has to do 
with truth, that his judgment and 
forgiveness are from Him through 
whom came truth and grace. 

3. We shall need a teaching of re- 
ligion which is intent upon unfolding 
the relationship existing between God 
and the pupil through Christ. Such 
teaching will present God the Holy 
Trinity not merely as another subject 
matter but as the source of living, 
the light of studying, and the manner 
of using knowledge. It will never 
wander very far from the cried Word 
which requires repentance and a new 
spirit. It will show how the Scriptures 
must be read to find Him who is the 
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Truth, not merely how they may be 
raided to find a truth which is our 
own 


4. We shall need a widening and 
deepening worship in our schools. 
Worship must not be something 
patted like icing on the top of a 
school day, but a means at the be- 
ginning and through the day of put- 
ting off an untrue self and of putting 
on Christ for the tasks of teaching 
and learning. Sharp emphasis must 
be placed on the significance of Holy 
Baptism for every day; and much 
could be gained through a use of 
Confession and Holy Absolution, by 
which this meaning is enacted and 
realized. Experiment is being made 
in the use of the Holy Communion 
by student groups of some of our 
high schools and colleges; and it 
might be used with great benefit 
among the older pupils of a parish 
elementary school, many of whom 
will never again have this opportunity 
for special guidance in their prepa- 
ration for the blessed Sacrament. The 
church year provides chapel and 
classroom with a dramatic program 
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for reliving Christ; and an observance 
of the minor festivals preserves an 
awareness of the communion of saints 
as well as of the call to “martyrdom” 
in its root sense. All of the essentials 
of Christian worship — and much wor- 
ship of an informal sort — will assist 
the school community in conceiving 
itself as the body of Christ and its 
members in performing their tasks of 
learning and mutual assistance by the 
light and strength which He supplies. 

Discussion of methods by which 
the distinctive conditions of Christian 
education are created and preserved 
properly occupy persons busy with 
education in the church. Such dis- 
cussions will assist the church’s 
schools in becoming and remaining 
the church at school— members of 
the body of Christ appointed and 
applied to the tasks of teaching and 
learning after His mind and by His 
Spirit. Then will follow the necessary 
and longed-for union of high intel- 
ligence and high religion. Sparks, not 
feathers, will fly; and the cresset of 
Christian learning will become the 
torch of human freedom. 


Man’s Mistakes. — Man’s imperfections lead him to make many mistakes 
in life, and the pointing out of these frailties has engaged the attention of 
philosophers and reformers in all ages. A recent writer enumerates what he 
considers the seven greatest mistakes of man, as follows: 


J. The delusion that individual advancement is made by crushing others 


down. 


2. The tendency to worry about things that cannot be changed or corrected. 
8. Insisting that a thing is impossible because we ourselves cannot accom- 


plish it. 


4, Refusing to set aside trivial preferences in order that important things 


may be accomplished. 


5. Neglecting development and refinement of the mind by not acquiring 


the habit of reading. 


6. Attempting to compel other persons to believe and live as we do. 
7. The failure to establish the habit of saving money. — Salina Journal. 
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LUTHERAN EDUCATION ASSOCIATION 


The LEA— Where Is It Going? 
What Is Its Future? 


During the past few years the LEA, in 
its board meetings and at conventions, has 
concermed itself much with the growth and 
proper integration of its new department, 
the NLPTL. The work of the LEA has 
perhaps suffered on this account. There has 
been little promotion and growth of the 
LEA itself during this period. Perhaps this 
is justifiable, because it was necessary for 
the NLPTL to get off to a good start. 

At the July convention of the LEA and 
NLPTL the new constitution was adopted, 
which now properly integrates the two de- 
partments. Perhaps now the daughter organ- 
ization can carry on successfully in the 
future, as she has in her “infant” years. 

Now it is time that the “mother” organ- 
ization stop concerning itself too much with 
the “daughter” and plan ways and means 
for its own future growth and success. 

As stated above, the LEA has not grown 
much in the past few years. Unless it grows 
considerably, it will remain limited in its 
work and achievement. 

The LEA executive board has set as a 
goal 2,000 members by December 31, 1956. 
That is a period of approximately 16 months 
and would mean an average gain of about 
50 per month, 

You who are members and will read this 
item might say: “That sounds good — some- 
body wants to shoot for the moon. How are 
they going to do it?” May we quickly add: 
“They won't do it.” If the goal is to be 
achieved, you are going to do it. The exec- 
utive board can send out publicity and pro- 
motional folders to large groups, it can ask 
representatives to discuss the LEA at con- 
ferences, etc.; but there its work stops. 

There are two important considerations in 
achieving this goal of 2,000. 

1, We must keep our present membership. 
To gain 50 new members while 50 others 
drop their membership does not show a net 
gain. You who are presently members must 
continue your membership. 
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2. Each one of you must try to gain others 
for membership. Your personal conviction 
and your personal word to a fellow colleague 
or a fellow layman can do much more than 
a letter from LEA headquarters. 


Where Must We Go for Membership Gains? 

The LEA is an organization of teachers, 
pastors, and laymen. The report of June 30, 
1955, showed the following breakdown: 783 
men teachers, 197 women teachers, 117 pas- 
tors, 58 laymen, and 48 organizations, mak- 
ing a total of 1,198. Our membership thus 
really has three main sources — teachers, 
pastors, and laymen. 


Teachers: Certainly every Lutheran 
teacher ought to be a member of the LEA. 
It is difficult to imagine a teacher not being 
a member of the Lutheran Education Asso- 
ciation and perhaps not even reading Lu- 
THERAN EpucaTion, the only Lutheran pro- 
fessional magazine for educators. Yet only 
980 out of 3,890 teachers of our Synod do 
belong to the LEA—one fourth (25%). 
Can you convince all the members of your 
faculty or neighboring teachers to joinP Or 
can perhaps your board of Christian educa- 
tion or PTL pay LEA dues for your entire 
faculty? 


Pastors: Of a potential of approximately 
5,000, only 117 are members. Why not con- 
vince your pastor or your neighboring pastor 
that he too is an educator and certainly 
ought to belong to the Lutheran Education 
Association? 


Laymen: Only 58 out of approximately 
1,000,000 of the lay people of our Synod 
belong to the LEA. It is only reasonable to 
assume that we can never get a great per- 
centage of our lay people to become LEA 
members, but certainly there are more than 
58 who have a special interest in Christian 
education and would like to gain a better 
understanding of Christian education. 


Yes, members of the LEA, you can help. 
We need your help to reach our goal of 
2,000 by December 81, 1956. 
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INTRODUCTION TO AMERICAN EDUCATION. By Paul R. Mort and William S. Vin- 
cent. New York: McGraw-Hill Book Co., Inc., 1954. xi and 485 pages. $4.75. 


This book is primarily a college textbook. The authors are firm in their belief that the 
story, function, and work of American education should not be a study restricted to the 
professional educator. Two types of readers are kept in mind: those destined to be teachers, 
and those who will not become teachers, but will still have a hand in molding the young 
in some community. 

The materials are organized under the following general headings: The Educational 
Setting; The Educational Enterprise; The Science and Methods of Education. 

The spirit of one sociological premise which permeates the book is caught in this sen- 
tence on page 57: “In various ways, both legal and informal, society controls what is taught 
in its schools.” This premise views the schools as being no “better” or “poorer” than the 
community in which they are established. The authors emphasize the fact that the Amer- 
ican public school must be under the control of the whole of society, even though this 
often places the individual teacher under restrictions. 

The chapter on control of education may lead the reader to see the logic of those who 
are in favor of Federal aid for equalization for public education. 

The teacher or future teacher in the Lutheran schools can in this book grasp the mean- 
ing of the problems of the American public school system in a broader sense and can at 
the same time be encouraged and helped in his work by way of the sections dealing with 
an introduction to educational technology. M. W.S. 


I WORK BY MYSELF. By Caroline Hatton Clark and Elizabeth Elsbree. A self-help 
practice book for first grade. Yonkers-on-Hudson, N.Y.: World Book Company, 
1954. 66 pages. 48 cents. 


If you are looking for an extra workbook (the activity type), this should answer your 
problem. You will find some ingenious exercises which will fascinate the children in their 
free time. They will not only charm the children but also give them practice in visual 
discrimination, reasoning, judgment, and discovery. The book contains lessons in the basic 
reading activities and in number activities. It should help you meet your problems of 
individualized instruction, for it is adjustable to a wide range of pupil ability and maturity. 

M. M. 


ADVANCED WOODWORK AND FURNITURE MAKING. By John L. Feirer. Peoria, IIl.: 
Chas. A. Bennett Co., Inc., 1954. 389 pages. $3.96 (5 or more, $2.97). 
As the title suggests, this book is intended for those who have previously mastered many 
of the elementary skills of woodworking. Because of the many wonderful illustrations, it 
would serve well as a text for a course in woodworking on the senior high school level. 
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Each of the six divisions of the book deals with an important area of woodwork and 
cabinetmaking. The furniture designs suggested are of the most modern styles. The section 
on woodworking machines introduces the latest in small power tools that the machine tool 
industry has produced. 

The book is complete and up to date in its field and is written in an easy-to-understand 
style. It is a book every woodworking enthusiast will want to meet. C. H. I. 


PHYSICAL EDUCATION FOR CHILDREN. By Cyral D. Joynson. New York: Philo- 
sophical Library Inc., 1954. 215 pages. 


This book, as designed, is a good reference for the classroom teacher responsible for 
the physical education of young children. The fundamental basic skills of walking, run- 
ning, throwing, leaping, climbing, and jumping are developed progressively by the motility 
activities and the functional exercises. 

The chapters on group work and whole class activities suggest opportunities in which 
the strength and motor skills may be used to attain qualitative aspects of human behavior. 

The British flavor may be somewhat strange to our American taste. We must substitute 
baseball for cricket. 

We have found the directions clear and to the point, and the many helpful illustrations 
carefully arranged. The expressive and creative movement suggestions may be very worth- 
while if carefully selected. 

The book is primarily intended for those in charge of boys and girls of 5 to 11. We 
fee] that our seventh- and eighth-grade pupils may also profit by repeated experiences in 
the suggested activities for the 10- and 1l-age group. R.S. 


SoctaL SCIENCE 


SOCIAL PROBLEMS. By T. Lynn Smith and Associates. New York: Thomas Y. Crowell 
Co., 1955. 517 pages. $4.75. 


This book is designed as an “introduction to the study of contemporary social problems 
in the United States.” It is the joint product of the author and sixteen associates. In 
seventeen chapters they treat the wide range of social situations or conditions which con- 
cern the people in our country today. . 

Naturally one cannot expect comprehensive treatments of our social problems in so 
limited a discussion as this volume presents. Hence the book is designed as an introduc- 
tion to the study of our social problems. There seems to be a tendency to offer such an 
introductory course today at our colleges and universities. 

If this book is used as we believe it is intended to be used, after the student has had 
a course in the basic principles of sociology, then this volume will be found to be an excel- 
lent text. It will then introduce the student to special areas in the wide field of sociology, 
such as the family, social pathology, urban sociology, etc. It will also lend itself well as 
a supplementary text in an introductory course in sociology. Rs 


CHILDRENS Books 


FRIENDS OF GOD. By J. E. Potzger and H. A. Mertz. Cincinnati: Standard Publishing 
Foundation, 1955. 64 pages. 65 cents. 


Friends of God is now available in a new revised edition. It is written by men with 


many years of teaching in our Lutheran schools. They are well versed in the ways and 
interests of children of various age levels. 
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Friends of God is written in an appealing manner and contains stories and exercises 
suited to the reading ability of the 7—9-year-old. 

The authors state that the example of others is a powerful factor in the molding of 
character and habits. They have chosen their models from the Bible. The book contains 
18 stories. Among them are Joseph, Moses, Samuel, Ruth, Solomon, down to the time of 
the Apostle Paul. 

In most instances the title of the story reveals the lesson to be taught, as “Trust in God 
Also in Evil Days.” This is the story of Job. 

Children are also fascinated by the many different types of review exercises after the 
stories: Completion; Choosing the Right Word; Follow Dots and Numbers; Who Said This; 
Yes and No; Matching; Cross Out Pictures of Evil Deeds; Multiple Choice; Pictures to 
Color; and Puzzles. 

This would be an excellent book for Saturday schools or released-time classes. Used 
with a companion book, Life of Jesus by the same authors, teachers would find sufficient 
material for a full year’s work for Saturday schools. 

Christian day school teachers would find it valuable for supplementary activity. 


SEARCH FOR SAMMIE. By James S. Tippett. New York: Abington Press, 1954. 
48 pages. $1.50. 


Written for six- and seven-year-old children. Could be read to smaller children. 
Interesting pictures. A true-to-life story that will be enjoyed by children who have a pet 
or would like to have one. 

Ann thought exciting things happened only in books — until the day she lost her 
puppy Sammie. Then Ann’s life became full of excitement. She hunted in the woods 
for Sammie; she telephoned the police station; she put an ad in the newspaper. ... There 
are many things she learned to do before she was happily united with Sammie again. 


Vane 


LIFE OF JESUS. By Dr. J. E. Potzger and H. A. Mertz. Cincinnati: Standard Publishing 
Foundation, 1955. 65 cents. 


Life of Jesus is written for 7—9-year-old children. Dr. Potzger and Mr. Mertz both 
taught in our Lutheran schools and are well-equipped to write for children. They begin 
this book with an interesting background-building story of the country where Jesus lived. 
This is to help the children understand the ways of the people and their manner of saying 
things. This story is supplemented with a clear-cut map of Palestine and a map quiz to 
make sure that each pupil can visualize in which part of the country a given story 
takes place. 

There are 18 stories from the “Birth of John the Baptist” to the time of “Christ’s Ascen- 
sion.” Each story is well written with sufficient introductions and explanations to make 
the book a very complete study for pupils of the third and fourth grades. 

Each story is followed by two or more review exercises. The authors have made these 
reviews challenging as well as interesting by using a great variety of types of tests. They 
included: Matching; Multiple Choice; Completion; Follow Dots and Numbers; Follow 
a Maze; Choose a Word; True-False; Choosing the Things Jesus Taught; Yes or No; 
Secret Code Game; Pictures to Color. 

These tests appeal to the children and cause them to read more carefully in the first place. 

Life of Jesus can find many uses in the classroom of the Christian day school. It is 
unusually well suited for Saturday schools or released-time classes. Used with a companion 
book by the same authors, Friends of God, it would give sufficient material for a year’s 
program at Saturday schools. Vos 
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RECENT ARTICLES 


“A NEW DAY FOR CHRISTIAN EDUCATION.” By C. Harry Atkinson. Protestant 
Church Administration and Equipment, Summer 1955. Pages 9ff. 


This article discusses the future development of the Sunday school. After a brief but 
very interesting historical survey of the development of the Sunday school in America, it 
presents a summarized report of a three-day conference held in Chicago a year ago. The 
conference was attended by educational leaders, church architects, and _ church-building 
secretaries. To meet the needs of the growing Sunday school movement, the following 
are some of the recommendations of that conference. 

Larger rooms should be provided to accommodate more pupils per class. Preschool 
age groups should number about 10 to 15 pupils, kindergarten age groups about 25, and 
primary- and Junior-aged pupils from 30 to 50 per group. The average floor space per 
pupil should be 25 square feet. 

Groups of high school age should not exceed 25 pupils in a room which provides from 
15 to 18 square feet of floor space per pupil. Adult classes should not exceed 50 in number. 

The rooms for the young children should be furnished with suitable chairs and tables. 
Adequate audio-visual equipment should be provided for the Sunday school. The church 
plant should offer facilities for larger gatherings to meet. 

The author is of the opinion that the recommendations of the Chicago conference indi- 
cate the direction which the Sunday school will be taking in years to come. 

The article deals exclusively with externals, but makes no reference to the basic aim 
of Christian education and its curriculum. 


“THE OLD WAY IN SCHOOL DISCIPLINE.” By Ellsworth Loway. The Cresset, 
July 1955. Pages 30—34. 


The writer draws a vivid picture of a rural one-teacher school which he taught at the 
turn of the century. It had an enrollment of from 50 to 60 pupils. Among these were 
some husky and rough older boys, who, according to their age, would today be enrolled 
in the senior high school. He gives a description of the then still common type of instruc- 
tion known as the lesson-hearing recitation and refers to the routine discipline marked by 
bell-tapping signals. 

This teacher’s chief concern was the discipline problem. Three previous teachers of that 
school had not been able to remain at their post till the end of the term because of their 
inability to contro] some of the pupils, which naturally broke the morale of the school. 

The author had with fear and trepidation accepted the position as teacher of this school. 
But he courageously faced the trying situation. He used methods to prevent threatening 
breaks of discipline. His courage and tactfulness proved successful. 

The very readable article may be considered an appendix to Eggleston’s well-known 
The Hoosier Schoolmaster. Tek 
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NEWS AND NOTES 


OUR SEMINARIES 
AND COLLEGES 


ConcorpIA SEMINARY 
St. Louis, Mo. 


Six New Homes Dedicated.—On Sep- 
tember 11, 1955, members of the faculty 
and their families gathered for the dedica- 
tion of six new faculty homes on the grounds 
at Concordia Seminary, St. Louis, Mo. The 
houses contain six rooms, a full basement, 
and have a garage attached. Each of the 
beautiful homes cost approximately $23,000. 
The total project, including the site improve- 
ments and roads, cost $180,000. Mr. Ken- 
neth Wischmeyer, St. Louis, was the archi- 
tect. 

Summer School. — Dean Arthur C. Repp 
announced another successful summer school 
session. The Lutheran Laymen’s League 
made grants for scholarships totaling $500. 
A total of 92 persons enrolled in the various 
academic courses for either three or five 
weeks. In addition, 88 persons participated 
in the workshops on “Training for Leader- 
ship in the Congregation,” “Evangelism,” 
“Audio-Visual Aids,” “Youth Work,” “Parish 
Public Relations,” and “Helping Families.” 
The work of air-conditioning Graduate Hall 
was not completed in time for use in the 
summer session, but prospective students are 
assured of this service next summer. Con- 
cordia Seminary hopes to serve especially 
more instructors of religion courses in our 
high schools and colleges. 

Record Enrollment. — Tentative enroll- 
ment figures released by the registrar's office 
show that enrollment will reach an all-time 
high at Concordia Seminary, St. Louis. The 
first-year class of 207 is the largest ever to 
matriculate. A total of 717 students are ex- 
pected on the campus. These, together with 
175 vicars, make a total enrollment of 892. 

New Staff Members.— This year Con- 
cordia Seminary conducted a new type 
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of opening service on September 18, 
8:30 P.M., in the Field House. The in- 
stallation of six new men added to the staff 
was combined with the opening academic 
service. Rev. T. A. Weinhold, President of 
the Western District, delivered the sermon; 
Dr. A. O. Fuerbringer gave the opening 
address for the new academic year; Prof. 
L. Wunderlich served as liturgist. 

The new staff members installed are as 
follows: The Revs. Harry G. Coiner, Erwin 
L. Lueker, and Gilbert A. Thiele, as profes- 
sors; the Rev. Henry W. Reimann, as assist- 
ant professor; and Mr. Charles D. Froehlich 
and Rev. Donald P. Meyer, as instructors. 

These new men bring the teaching staff 
now to a total of forty-six men. 

Professor Arthur M. Vincent has been 
appointed to the administrative staff of the 
president as director of public relations. He 
will also teach homiletics part time in the 
practical department. 


ConcorpIA TEACHERS COLLEGE 
River Forest, IL. 


1955—1956 Enrollment.— The Registrar, 
Prof. W. F. Kruse, reported on Septem- 
ber 9 that 675 students had enrolled at 
Concordia for the 1955—1956 school year. 

The tabulation by classes reveals that 302 
men and 378 women are on hand. Professor 
Kruse stated that an upsurge in male enroll- 
ment was very noticeable in the past six 
weeks. If this trend continues, the women 
will not outnumber the men for any great 
length of time. 


Tabulation by classes 


Freshmen Meneses er 2 TA 
Womeni no oe ee cess 183 

207 

Sophomores ‘Men! 22 75 
WVome mes eee ee 110 

185 
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Junior Mentone es eae 82 ConcorpiA TEACHERS COLLEGE 

Women ieee SEWARD, NEBR. 
3 162 Opening Day. — College and high school 
: 71 opened its 62d school year with a convoca- 
es De 50 tion on Sunday, September 4, at 3 P. M. 
SEE Seca ase gr ____ The college student body is the largest in 
191 the history of the school. 


Eifrig Hall to be Dedicated October 23. — 
The first unit of the science building will be 
dedicated October 23, 1955. The building, 
in which biology, chemistry, and physics will 
be taught, will carry the name of Eifrig Hall. 

Professor Charles William Gustav Eifrig, 
Sc. D., was a pastor, educator, and naturalist 
who taught on Concordia’s campus for 
thirty-three years, 1909-1942. 

As a pastor he served parishes in McKees 
Rocks, Pa.; Cumberland, Md.; and Ottawa, 
Can. 

Doctor Eifrig was a member of the Chi- 
cago Academy of Science, the Wilson Orni- 
thological Society, and past president of the 
Audubon Society. 

He wrote Our Great Outdoors; Mammals; 
and Reptiles, Amphibia, and Fishes. 

The first unit of the science hall will con- 
tain a lecture hall and two laboratories. 

Homecoming, October 21—23.—In addi- 
tion to the dedication of Eifrig Hall, other 
activities will draw the alumni and friends 
to Concordia, October 21—23. 

The Homecoming Queen will be chosen 
Friday evening, October 21. An opening 
service at 10:30 Saturday will be followed 
by an Alumni Association meeting. 

The floats in the homecoming parade will 
be dedicated to past graduating classes and 
will depict significant scenes taken from the 
history of Concordia Teachers College. 

The alumni banquet will end festivities 
on Saturday evening. The football game in 
the afternoon will be played with North- 
western College (Wisconsin Synod), of 
Watertown, Wis. 


Carl H. Scaer Named Head. — Prof. Carl 
H. Scaer has been appointed the head of 
the Language Humanities Division at Con- 
cordia, This is a new division which com- 
bines the Art, English, German, and Hu- 
manities departments into one group. 


Faculty Seminars. — Both faculties held 
pre-opening seminars which were designed 
to orientate new faculty members and pro- 
vide for the growth and stimulation of vet- 
eran faculty members. Elmer Jagow, busi- 
ness manager at Concordia, River Forest, 
presented modern principles of business ad- 
ministration, and Harriet Fricke of the Lu- 
theran Children’s Friend Society of Addison, 
Ill., presented casework techniques as ap- 
plied to the elementary school. Panel dis- 
cussions considered proper standards of col- 
lege and high school teachers at Concordia. 


Faculty Members at River Forest. — 
Many members of the faculties were active 
participants at the professors’ conference 
held in River Forest in August. Professors 
Beck, Bickel, Griesse, Koenig, Mekota, 
Meyer, Mueller, Rosel, Schlueter, Schwich, 
Stelzer, and Surburg delivered workshop 
papers. Professors Einspahr, Maehr, Stelzer, 
and Zimmermann served as section recorders, 
and Professor Rosel served as section chair- 
man. Dr. Langevin served as panelist, and 
Professor Garmatz demonstrated the per- 
ceptascope in the teaching aids demonstra- 
tion. 


Campus Activities. — A summary of sum- 
mer activities shows that Concordia was host 
to the conventions of the Southern and 
Northern Nebraska Districts, a youth work- 
ers conference, and class reunions of the 
classes of 1914, 1915, 1980. 

The Concordia College Association will 
hold its annual meeting on the campus on 
October 16, according to its chairman, Os- 
car Wilk, of Omaha, Nebr. The group will 
hear financial reports and study ways of 
helping Concordia with various projects. 
Concordia will make available Sunday bul- 
letins to member congregations for use in 
promoting the cause of Christian education 
particularly at Concordia. 
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ConcorpiIA COLLEGE 
MILWAUKEE, WIs. 


Record Enrollment. — The highest enroll- 
ment in the history of Concordia College 
came coincidentally with the school’s sev- 
enty-fifth anniversary, President Walter W. 
Stuenkel announced in the opening service 
held on September 4. 381 students have 
been enrolled. Virtually all of these are 
preparing to enter the ministry. Dr. Paul 
F. Koehneke, Registrar, reported a total of 
188 new students, also a record in the his- 
tory of Concordia. 

“We are particularly grateful and happy,” 
President Stuenkel said, “that for this sev- 
enty-fifth anniversary we have the largest 
group of high school freshmen we have ever 
had. Because of the high cost of education 
today, there has been some agitation to 
curtail synodically supervised training of 
ministers and teachers by deferring the be- 
ginning of this training until after the high 
school years. The presence of this year’s 
record-breaking class of 94 high school 
freshmen proves that many people in our 
Synod are convinced that they ought to 
send their boys early in life, as Hannah gave 
Samuel, for a full and thorough preparation 
for service in the Christian ministry, espe- 
cially in view of the challenging and critical 
years that lie ahead.” 

Cornerstone Laying. — The opening serv- 
ice was followed at 4:30 P. M. by the lay- 
ing of the cornerstone for the new Admin- 
istration Building at North 382d St. and 
West Kilbourn Ave. Participants in the 
ceremony, in addition to President Stuenkel, 
included Rev. Herbert W. Baxmann, Presi- 
dent of the South Wisconsin District; Rev. 
Harold Brauer, Vice-President of the North 
Wisconsin District; and Mr. John Sichling, 
Treasurer of Concordia’s Board of Control. 

Additional Faculty Members. — Eight 
new instructors have been added to the 
teaching staff, increasing the faculty to 
twenty-one members. New teachers and 


their subjects are Mr. Arthur Bliese, mathe- 


matics; Rev. Robert Boedecker, history; 
Mr. Paul Goetting, history; Mr. George 
Hauser, mathematics; Rev. Karl Hauser, 
German and religion; Mrs. Norman Helter- 
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hof, typing; Mr. Robert Wuebben, physical 
education; Mr. Henry M. Zurstadt, German. 


Curriculum Changes. — New on the cur- 
riculum is the typing course, which is being 
taught by Mrs. Norman Helterhof to high 
school juniors. Twenty-five new Royal type- 
writers have been purchased. “We deeply 
appreciate the assistance of men’s clubs in 
Wisconsin that are helping to pay for the 
typewriters,” President Stuenkel said. Mrs. 
Helterhof, a member of Mount Olive Lu- 
theran Church in Milwaukee, will divide 
her time between classroom teaching and 
serving in the college office. 

Coach William C. Ackmann announced 
that a complete swimming schedule for all 
students now supplements the regular gym- 
nasium and intramural athletics program. 
Mr. Robert Wuebben, who will serve as as- 
sistant coach, will be in charge of the 
B-team in basketball. 


Address by Dr. Conley. — School ac- 
crediting agencies no longer concentrate on 
minimal quantitative or even qualitative 
standards, Dr. William H. Conley of Mar- 
quette University told the faculty of Con- 
cordia College in an address on August 29. 
Dr. Conley, Assistant in Education to the 
President of Marquette University, spoke 
on “Accreditation of the Junior College.” 

“Today,” Dr. Conley said, “we are inter- 
ested chiefly in measuring an institution's 
capacity for growth and improvement. We 
are no longer concerned with minimal stand- 
ards but with excellence. We ask, Does a 
school know what an excellent educational 
institution isP Does it have within itself the 
self-motivating force to grow toward ex- 
cellence?” 

Dr. Conley urged the faculty to remem- 
ber that “you can’t be all things to all 
people.” He added, “The great question is, 
What are you trying to do? Each school 
has the privilege of setting up its own ob- 
jectives. What are you trying to do within 
the framework of your objectives? Further- 
more, is there a relationship between your 
clientele, your students, and your program?” 

In Wisconsin, Dr. Conley said, the typical 
preparation for teaching in a junior college 
is the M. A. degree, except in music and art, 
where a bachelor’s degree is ordinarily the 
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highest. Only 6 per cent of junior college 
teachers hold a Ph.D. degree, Dr. Conley 
said. 

In regard to curricular problems, Dr. 
Conley pointed out that the college no 
longer determines the course of studies to 
be given in lower grades. Today the high 
school, especially, has become independent 
in regard to curricular matters. “This 
means,” he said, “that articulation must take 
place on the college level. If the student is 
deficient in English or in mathematics, the 
necessary courses will have to be provided 
for him on the college curriculum.” Dr. 
Conley stated that Concordia enjoys a dis- 
tinct advantage in the fact that the courses 
of study for both the high school and the 
college departments are designed by one 
faculty, an arrangement which virtually 
eliminates problems of curricular articula- 
tion, 

Concorpia COLLEGE 
St. PAuL, MINN. 


Dedication of New Chapel. — October 23, 
1955, will be another important milestone 
in the history of Concordia College, St. Paul. 
That Sunday has been designated as Dedi- 
cation Sunday for the Dr. Martin Graebner 
Memorial Chapel. This chapel has been 
designed to accommodate 600 student wor- 
shipers. 


Summer Conventions on Campus. — Dur- 
ing the summer two important conventions 
were held on the campus. From July 13 to 
20 all the Visitors of Synod met with the 
Fiscal Conference group to study the future 
of The Lutheran Church — Missouri Synod. 
A number of very important objectives were 
achieved. It was at this meeting that the 
synodical body voted a new record budget 
for the coming year, $12,900,000. From 
August 15 to 19 the Minnesota District 
convened on the Concordia campus. As 
one phase of the 1956 centennial celebra- 
tion, the District voted to lift an offering of 


$300,000 for dormitory facilities on the local. 


campus. 

New Staff Members. — A number of new 
staff members have come to the campus for 
the fall term: Mr. Carroll Peter, Science; 
the Rev. Kenneth Kaden, English; Miss La 
Vonne Holtorf, Music; Mr. Marvin Busse, 
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Music; Miss June Lowry, commercial sub- 
jects; Miss Una Hallin, librarian; Miss Joan 
Bruss, R. N., nurse; Mrs. Regina Seltz and 
Mrs. Emma Oberheu, housemothers. Mrs. 
Agnes Guldberg will serve as housemother 
in Luther Hall, one of the dormitories for 
men. 

New Record, Enrollment. — Concordia 
opened its 1955—1956 school year with 
a divine service in the Lutheran Memorial 
building on September 7, with a new record 
enrollment of students which more than 
taxes the dormitory facilities of the school. 


St. Paut’s COLLEGE 
ConcorpiA, Mo. 


Changes in the Staff. — The following 
will join the teaching staff this year: The 
Rev. Roland Hopmann of White Bear Lake, 
Minn., who will teach in the areas of Eng- 
lish and Religion; Mr. Marvin Middendorf 
of Concordia Seminary, St. Louis, who will 
teach Greek and Latin; Mr. Harry R. Voigt 
of Conover, N.C., who will assist in Eng- 
lish and Education. Mr. Lambert Steffens 
has been engaged as full-time business man- 
ager. Mrs. Roland Hopmann will be part- 
time instructor in music. 

Mr. Norman Gienapp will be on sab- 
batical leave this year, attending the Uni- 
versity of Illinois. 

Remodeling. — Extensive remodeling is 
being carried on in Founders Hall to pro- 
vide housing for women enrolled in the 
teacher-training program. The interior of 
the dining hall was remodeled. Faculty 
offices and additional rooms were created in 
the basement of Baepler Hall to provide for 
expanding needs. The campus drive was 
improved and curbing laid. 


LUTHERAN CONCORDIA COLLEGE 
AUSTIN, TEX. 


Doctorate Awarded. — It will be a mat- 
ter of common knowledge by now that 
President George Beto has been awarded 
the degree of Doctor of Philosophy by the 
University of Texas at its recent commence- 
ment exercise. He majored in history. 

Meetings on the Campus. — Meetings 
and conferences on Concordia’s campus dur- 
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ing the summer months were as follows: 
A pastors’ institute during the first week in 
June at which the “Rural Church-Life 
Movement” was the topic under discussion. 
A visual-aid workshop was conducted under 
the auspices of Mr. Osthoff for the Board 
for Parish Education, June 28—80. An 
emergency teachers’ workshop was held by 
the Board for Education August 8—12. The 
Visitors’ Fiscal Conference met August 24 
to 25. 


Teachers’ Conference. — This conference 
met August 17—19 at Port Arthur. Two 
timely subjects were presented for discus- 
sion: one by Mr. Ed. Keuer, the new 
Counselor for Parish Education on “The 
Ethics of the Teacher”; the other by the 
Rev. Victor Buvinghausen on “The Spiritual 
Health of the Teacher.” On the occasion of 
this conference Mr. Edward Keuer was also 
inducted into the office of Counselor for 
Parish Education. 


Teacher-Training Department. — Enroll- 
ment of women for the teacher-training 
courses at our Austin Concordia now stands 
at 44. Mr. Lester Bayer, principal of Im- 
manuel School at Temple, Tex., and recently 
also editor of the Lone Star Observer for 
the Board of Parish Education, has accepted 
the call as director of the teacher-training 
department of our college, an office that be- 
came necessary when co-education was in- 
troduced at our school. 


ConcorpDIA COLLEGE 
EDMONTON, ALTA., CAN. 


Dean of Students. — President Wangerin 
installed Erich A. von Fange as assistant 
professor and dean of students at the open- 
ing service on Sunday, September 18. Prof. 
von Fange came to Concordia from the 
position of principal of Zion Lutheran 
School in San Francisco, Calif., which he 
held with distinction for five years. Pre- 
viously he was a member of the teaching 
staff of Concordia Teachers College, Seward. 

He holds his Bachelors’ degree from Con- 
cordia Teachers College, Seward, and a 
Master of Arts degree in Education from 
the University of Nebraska. In addition to 
his work as dean of students, Prof. von 
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Fange will teach in the fields of religion, 
music, and education. 


Orientation Week End.— All new stu- 
dents and the student body officers were 
guests of the staff at a camp on Red Deer 
Lake for two days prior to the official open- 
ing of the academic year. The informality 
of a camp site made a splendid setting for 
introducing the new students to one another 
and the members of the teaching staff. The 
program included worship, recreation, group 
meetings, and individual counseling. 


Alumni Association. — The Concordia 
Alumni Association, at its annual meeting 
on the campus, voted to begin a new chapel 
fund. The fund will be built by an annual 
contribution made at the close of the aca- 
demic year in honor of a student whose 
work was marked with distinction. The first 
contribution will be $300. 


DO YOU KNOW? 


Five Wheels, No Breaks. — The AAA esti- 
mates that from three to four million adoles- 
cents are now getting driving instruction 
from about 14,000 high school teachers. 


Taxes and Tempers. — Tribesmen in 
Nigeria became openly rebellious when their 
annual tax for education was raised from 46 
cents to $1.96 per adult male. About 3% of 
their children attend school. 


Pack Your Grip. — The next Unesco con- 
ference will be held in New Delhi, India, 
in 1956. 

Why? — Children ask more questions 
about science than about any other subject 
in the curriculum. 


Do You Agree? — To encourage young 
men and women to enter the teaching pro- 
fession, the following are some of the pro- 
posals which have been made: (1) raise the 
standards for admission to the teaching 
profession; (2) raise the salaries; (3) pro- 
vide teachers with specialized professional 
help; (4) provide teachers with better 
equipment; (5) reduce the non-professional 
part of the teacher’s job. 


Bigger than the NLPTL. — The National 
Congress of Parents and Teachers has more 
than nine million members in more than 
40,000 units. 
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Revenue for Public Schools. — In the 
United States the public schools receive on 
an average 56 per cent of their funds from 
local sources, 41.4 per cent from state 
sources, and 2.6 per cent from the federal 
government. The school lunch program is 
primarily involved in the latter. The ratio 
is gradually but surely shifting in the direc- 
tion of using state and federal moneys. The 
proportion of state aid ranges from 86 per 
cent of total school revenues in Delaware 
to 6 per cent in Nebraska. Sixteen states 
provide more than 50 per cent of all school 
revenue from state funds. 

Bravo. — Martin Luther, the widely 
heralded motion picture about the Refor- 
mation, is available in 16mm form for 
churches, schools, and libraries. The pic- 
ture’s 4,000 feet of film are mounted on 
two reels. It is the original production in 
its entirety. The “introductory trial offer” 
is $150. 

Quite a Program.— November 6—12 is 
the time selected for American Education 
Week. 

The theme is — Your Investment in America 
The subtopics are — 


Your Investment in Character Building 
Your Investment in Teachers 

Your Investment in Classrooms 

Your Investment in Fundamental Learning 
Your Investment in Better Living 

Your Investment in a Strong Nation 

Your Investment in Your Responsibility 


“Spectatoritis” or Education. — There is 
a common ground between educational and 
commercial broadcasting — in the under- 
standing of technical use of equipment and 
in management and administration. The 
differences, however, are vital and must not 
be obscured. 

There is the difference in purpose — the 
one entertains, the other teaches. 

There is the difference in technique — the 
one depends upon showmanship to com- 
mand attention, the other upon concern of 
the listener to learn. 

There is the difference in measured 
achievement —the one counts ears, the 
other counts minds. 


What a Scream! — The five- and six-year- 
olds are the nation’s heaviest viewers of 


television. They spend about 25 to 27 hours 
a week before the set. Most of the chil- 
dren’s programs are designed to generate 
hysterics. The psychiatrists have their pro- 
fessional future assured. 


A Cabinet Change. — Mr. Marion B. Fol- 
som is the new secretary of health, educa- 
tion, and welfare. He succeeds Mrs. Oveta 
Culp Hobby. 


Is This Typical? — Rocksand, a Nor- 
wegian psychologist, questioned one fifth of 
those confirmed in the Lutheran state church 
of Norway in 1958 about their attitudes 
toward Christianity. About 45 per cent ex- 
pressed a positive attitude, 42 per cent a 
passive though favorable attitude, and 13 
per cent a negative or critical attitude. 

Only 0.2 per cent went to church every 
Sunday; 2 per cent most Sundays; 4 per 
cent once a month; 4 per cent once every 
two months; 22 per cent seldom; 50 per 
cent on great occasions; 18 per cent never. 


A Real Shortage. — The National Educa- 
tion Association estimates the present need 
for men science teachers at 7,700 a year. 
The ranks are being filled at approximately 
one third that rate. 


It’s Cheaper. — In 1952 the tax-supported 
institutions enrolled 7.5 per cent more stu- 
dents than the private colleges and uni- 
versities. In 1953 it was 15 per cent and 
1954 went to 27 per cent. 


What a Relief! — A New York book pub-° 
lisher has announced that he will not issue 
a biography of Davy Crockett. 


An Overload.— During the past school 
year the number of pupils in our country’s 
schools exceeded normal capacity by 2.6 
million. This represents 9 per cent of the 
total enrollment. 


Wonderful.— There are about 160,000 
substitute teachers (on call) throughout our 
country. This means that there is one sub- 
stitute for every six full-time teachers. The 
professional training of the substitute teach- 
ers compares quite favorably with that of 
the regular teachers. 


Too Bad.— About 8.6 per cent of the 
teachers in our country are functioning with 
substandard credentials. About % of these 
teachers are in the elementary schools. 


